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PRICE 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1903. THREEPENCE 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








7 EOLOGICAL SURVEY and MUSEUM, 
G MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Jermyn Street, London. 
MUSEUM will be CLOSED during the Repainting of the 
of th “4. oA 8 ill be carried al, 
f the Geolo; jurvey Ww! ed on as usu 
aor visitors coming to the Museum for special information may 
obtain admission. 


Betis INSTIT UTION SCHOLARSHIP 


Ata MEETING of the PI held on JULY 29, SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of 50/. a Year, tenable for Two Years, were awar ded 
In PAINTING to 
FREDERICK DALLAS BARNES, poset " giebarisie Schools. 
LIZZIE gs Royal Academy ‘Schoo 
WM. EWART G SOLOMON, Royal satan my Schools. 
ERNEST HENRY THOMAS (extra), Royal College of ‘art. 
In SCULPTURE to 
LINDER THOMAS SANDS, Royal College of Art. 
In ARCHITECTURE to 
ALFRED THOMAS BLOMFIELD. 
In ENGRAVING to 
MALCOLM OSBORNE, Royal College of Art. 
A RENEWAL of their SCHOLARSHIPS for One Year has been 
granted to ALFRED C. BOSSOM and LUKE TAYLOR 
The yeryerrey Works can be seen at the National Gallery of 
British Art (Tate Gallery). Millbank, by Art Masters and Students, on 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY, July 31 and August 1, from 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
ORDEK OF THE TRUSTEES. 


pesos BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,000!. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 








and 


President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Denation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


80 

EMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman a the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Em ployed, is entitled to become a Member of this Tectttetion, and 
cnioy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
— oa life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


New: 

PES 8 ‘ONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
veceiying 251. and the Women 20!. per annum each, and they include :— 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 

rovides Pensions of 20] a year each for Feur Widows of Newsvendors. 
The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
appropriate Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

e ‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251, and One 
Women, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the "late John 
Francis, who died on moar 6, 1882, —_ was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athena He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary right of 


ives 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, 


The Chair of GREEK is -.. <orrynl Salary $2.000. Roe 
should be sent, with fifty copies of Testimonials, to Prof. Watson, care 
of Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons, 61, — Vincent Street, Glasgow, 
if possible not later than SEPT EM BER 1 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The 

COUNCIL invites Hi of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in FRENCH, at a olen of f 1751., which may to so 
extent be increased by external work, undertaken with the sanction of 
the Council. The appointment will date from OCTOBER 1, 1903.— 
Po gemry will be received by the Rzctstrar up to SEPTEMBER 12, 

should state age, education, teaching and other experience (if 
any), and should be accompanied by a copy of recent Testimonials or 
Names of References. 











U NIVERSITY of ST, ANDREWS. 


LECTURESHIF IN GEOLOGY. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
invite applications for the post of LECTURER in GEOLOGY. The 
sala: tac! the Office will be 3001. per annum, and the person 
po age will be required to commence on his duties on OCTOBER 1 


py eee with twenty copies of Testimonials, should be lodged 
not later than SATURDAY, September 5, 1903, with the Secrerary, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 

The University, St. Andrews, July 27, 1903. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
158. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


- FRANCE, —The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAI8, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
oer NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS 


And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoll, Paris. 
LAKE’S ORIGINAL DRAWINGS to BLAIR’S 


‘GRAVE.’—Any information regarding these Drawings, or their 
whereabouts, will be thankfully received by Atzerr Jackson & Son, 
224, Great Portland Street, London. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


The MEDICAL SE&SION will be OPENED on THURSDAY, Octo- 
ber 15, 1903. A Syllabus, containing full particulars as to the Course 
of Education and as to the Preliminary Examination required to be 

d by Students before beginning Medical Study, may be obtained 

y apeiving to Mr. W. Innes Appison, Assistant Clerk. 














L_FAMINGTON TECHNICAL SECONDARY 


DAY SCHOOL. 
—- SCIENCE MASTER REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER 
NEX 
ros and Physics essential. 
Commencing salary 120:. per annum. 
Forms of application, which must be returned not later than 


AUGUST 15, may be obtained from the Direcror, Technical School, 
Leamington. 





I OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The MICHARLMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 1, 1903. The 
College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
and for the Oxford Honour Examinations. 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from 35/1. to 751. a year, 
tenable for Three Years, will be offered for competition in JULY, 1904. 

‘or further particulars apply to the Szcnerary, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





[J NIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS in GERMAN (given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Harding), of the annual value of 50/. each, tenable during ‘Three Years, 
are offered to Students entering the SCHOOL of MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES NEXT SESSION. At the close of the Third Year, TRA- 
VELLING SCHOLARSHIPS of 100i each, tenable at a German 
University for One Year, may be awarded to these Scholars provided 
that they have taken the B.A. Degree in the School of Modern Lan- 


uages. 
n ENTRANCE EXAMINATION to the SCHOOL of MODERN 
LANGUAGES will COMMENCE on MONDAY. September 21, 1903 — 
lications for i must be received by the REGISTRAR onor 
bulore SEPTEMB 
For further —— i apply to the Recisrrar, at the University. 








election to its benefits, but this privilege never havin en 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 188) 
The “ Hospital Pensions’’ consist of an annual contribution of 351., 

whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 

enable the Committee to grant 20] for One Year toa Man and 165i. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


INING and TECHNICAL COLLEGE for 
WIGAN and DISTRICT. 
PRINCIPAL REQUIRED. 
Mast be well versed in Scientific and Practical Mining and Science 
any. — of a University preferred. Stipend 








UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


Faculties: SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES. 

DEPARTMENT for TRAINING of TEACHERS, 

SCHOOLS of ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, eee, BREW- 
ING, DENTISTRY, leading to Degrees and Diplom: 

The SESSION 1903-4 COMMENCES OCTORER 5, 1908, 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the jeal School there is a separate Dissecting Room for 

Women, with a qualified Woman 








at 650. per ani 
‘Applications to o be made by letter only, and before AUGUST 15, to 
Mr. T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec. 


18, King Street, Wigan. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

The were oe gf ETT for the post of PROFESSOR of 
ANATOMY. e salary is per annum.—Applications and Testi- 
monials should. = sent on or Semele MONDAY, paps 81, 1903, to the 
‘undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtaine 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, July 1, 1903. 


UNIVERSITY C OOL LEGE of SOUTH WALES 
ON MOUTHSHIR) 
(A Constituent rat of the meee of Wales.) 

The COUNCIL invites applications for the post of PROFESSOR of 
LATIN. The salary is 350. per annum, pps with an emolument, 
further satormation concerning which may be obtained from the 

ed —Applications and Testimonials should be sent on or 
—_ ONDAY, August 31, 1903, to the Registrar, from whom 


8 5s may be 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
iichie College, Cardiff, July 1, 1903. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
The COUNCIL invite ap’ neem for the Chair of PROFESSOR of 
FRENCH at the above College.—Farther pa-ticulars may be obtained 
trom T, Montiwzr Green, Registrar. 














>» Bovzer 


of other Ualveraitie may, after two years’ study or 
research, take a Master's Degre 

Syllabuses, with all Sor pac ll will be sent on application to the 
Secrerary. 


| JNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Principal—H. R. REICHEL, M.A. LL.D. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 1, 1903. 

The College Courses are arranged with reference to the Degrees of 
the University of Wales, and include most of the subjects for the B.A. 
and B.Sc. rees of the London University. Students may pursue 
their First Year of Medical Study at the College. There are special 
Departments for Agriculture and Electrical Engineering, a Day Train- 
ing Department for onl and Women, and a Department for the 
Training of Ki Teachers. 

Sessional Fee for aha Arts Course, lll. 1ls.; ditto for Inter- 
prose Science or Medical Course, 15!. 15s. ‘The ‘cost of living in 

Lodg' in Bangor averages from 20/. t» 301. for the Session. There 
RAH of Residence for Women Students in Upper Bangor. Fee, 
Tires Guineas for the Session. 


At the ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION (held in SEP- 
TEMBER) more than Twenty Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in 
value from 401. to 10/., will be open for competition. 

For further information and copies of the various Prospectuses 


apply to 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


ME SCHOOL for GIRLS of good social 
itien. Broad foundations and steady work.—Address Miss 
y field, Old Southgate, Middlesex. 











jRowN or Miss Many Ansett M 





(THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Complete Courses of instruction are provided for Students of both 
sexes proceeding to the University Degrees in Science, or in Letters, 
and forthe University Diploma in Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Special facilities are offered for the study of Agriculture, Applied 
Cc ees Mining, and all branches of Engineering and Naval 
Are 

MATRICULATION and EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER 28. 

LECTURES BEGIN OCTOBER 6, 1903 

Prospectuses on application to the Secreraay. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION (1903-1904) BEGINS MONDAY, October 5, 1903. 
Courses for the Degrees of the University :— 
I. PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 
Professors. 
Chem'‘atry—Sir W. RAMSAY, K.C.B. F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry -J. NORMAN COLLIE, Ph.D. 
Physics—F. T. TROUTON, M.A. F.R.S. 
Botany—F. W. OLIVER, D.8&c. 
Zoology—E. A. MINCHIN, M.A. 
Fee for the Course, 25 Guineas 
II. INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 
Professors. 
Anatomy—G. D. THANE. 
Physiology—E. H. STARLING, M_D. F.R.S. 
Pharmacology—Appointment will be made shortly. 
Fee for the Course, 60 Guineas in one sum, or 62 Guineas in two 
instalments of 35 and 27 Guineas. 
III. FINAL M.B. COURSE. 
Professors. 
Medicine—J, R. BRADFORD, M.D. F.R.S. 
Clinical Medicine—F. T. ROBERTS, M.D. 
Sir THOMAS BARLOW, Bart., K.C.V.0. M.D. 
J. R. BRADFORD, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgery—A. E. BARKER, F.R.C.S, 
Clinical Surgery—R. J. GODLEF, M.B. M.S. 
Sir VICTOR HORSLEY, F.B.S. 
Midwife: —H. R. SPENCER, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
Pathology—SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D. F.R.8. 
Hygiene—W. H. CORFIELD, M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence—J. RISIEN RUSSELL, M.D. 
Fee, including Hospital Practice, 8) Guineas. Ng ens Fee for 
the Curriculum required for L_ R.C.P. and M.R.C.S., 150 Gu! 

e full Prospectus, containing information as to te Entrance 
and other Scholarships, of a total value of 800/. a year, may be obtained 
from either of the eaters 

DNEY MARTIN, M.D. B.Sc. F.B.8., Dean. 
tT. GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 


K iN@'s COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London ) 


FULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in ARTS, 
LAWS, SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY, at 
Composition Fees, or Students may attend the Separate Classes. 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 1 

For Prospectmses and all information app'y to he Secretary, King’s 
College. Stran 

WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON.—MIOHAELMAS TERM 
COMMENFS OCTOBER 12.—Apply to the Vice-Principat, 13, Ken- 
sington Square. 


S t THOMASB’S HOSPITAL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E, 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1. 

‘The Hospital occupies one of the finest Sites in London and contains 
602 Beds, of which about 540 are in constant use 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26in parler), of the 
value of more than 500/., are offered for Competition each Yea: 

Upwards of 60 Kesident and other Appointments are “open to 
Students after qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, Nine Acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be 
—, 40 Minutes from the Hospital. 

us, containing full Particulars, may be obtained from the 
Medical retary, Mr. G. Renvis 
H. G. TURNBY, M.A. M D. Oxon, Dean. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_——>—— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 


OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
From the principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers, 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 











Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE. Nowready. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alpbabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is Invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





ITERARY PARTNERSHIP.—A young UNI- 

VERSITY MAN can JOIN the PROPRIETOR of an established 

b which is —_ to be _— — ’ — 

not necessary, but must capable and evergetic. 
This is an opening "tor & profitable and influential career —Keplies 

giving details of age, eee SS should be addressed : to Carzza, 

Messrs. Deacon’s, Leadenhall Street, E.U. 


T*Fe -WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 


AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Duplicated. 





Usual terms. 


Copying. Circulars, &c., . Lessons given. 
References. Established ten ‘eines & Sixes, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, 





ire. -WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 

— ‘snd Se —Miss M. Troan, 5, Maitland Perk Road, 
verstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 





VYPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING 
quickly and care‘ully executed in best style. Authors’ MSS. from 
= per 1000 words. Established 1893.—Miss Disxer, 7, Balham Grove, 


|, 5. W. 





YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 


i sesese FO N’*S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED ang 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCKIPTS, and BIN DINGS, 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 33, each, 
» IULandIv. ,, D-H, ,, 240 » 2%. 
Part V. I—M, with 140 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s, 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, wy, 





JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO 
NLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE is NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of wi Remainders at greatly reduced 
prices. 
WILLIAM Se Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
ATALOGUE of POPULAR > yy gl LITERATURE, an¢ 
List’ of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


AN. N ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 
RESS PURLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENEUM op 
JUNE PS Full List will be sent on application. 








MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with 
attended and Verbatim « . 


bm ooh 1 rd Meeti 
See be vont a special fer ‘erms for Contracts or large 
ain ot B. Moroan, Lane House, Cannon Street, 


don, B.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS, STORIES, ARTICLES, 
PLAYS, &c., TYPED in ‘the best style, with absolute accuracy, 
= per lee *words.—M. Srvarr, 11, Moreton Place, 8t. George's 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS | TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly,on good paper, at 1s. 3d. per 1,000 is. 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Ae y at ome third a price, by Miss H. 8 
care of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











"| YPE- -WRITING undertaken by b highly educated 


YWNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably Fur. 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS, 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R.&¢ 
— No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


OARD and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well. 

arranged House (Private Family) in BAYSWATER. "Near te 

Stations and Omnibus. References exchanged. —Address H. H,, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








K, XCHANGE (or would LET), a DETACHED 
4 HOUSE (Three Sitting Rooms, Three Bedrooms and Dressing 
Room, all usual Offices, with small Croquet Lawn) in Clapham Park for 
a Residerce in the Country or Seaside.—Apply F., Atheneum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





Women of Literary experience (Classical 








Higher Local; —- _ acquaintanee hae ‘wodera, = ig 
Authors.—Tuz fax: 


BRIDGE Tipe WRITING | Acencry, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, w.c. 








*[ TEE-WRITING neatly and quickly executed 
with absolute accuracy.—D. Prrniz, 6, Grosvenor Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 








GeceTnaxD and TYPING, — beg G. W. 
ae an M.I PS., instructs Stud 126, 
helsea, 8. w., and at their own ‘Homes. Students 


Sales by Auction. 


Photographic Cameras—Lenses—Electrical and other 
Scientific Instruments—Tools, §c. 
FRIDAY, August 7, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
ME; J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., severa? 


very fine ‘PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, formerly the property of the 
— Col. H. M. PRATT SAUNDERS—a quantity of Turning Tools— 





Cheyne Walk, 
Coached for Remnants Phonographic Society's Teachers 
tion.—Reference kinoly permitted to Mr. William Mair, , to 
the I.P.8., and formerly Head Master of the Shorthand Classes at the 
Pirkbeck institute. Typing orders executed at home. 
TYPEWRITING CHARGES. 

on og Work, Specifications, Letters. &c , 14d. per folio (72 Words) 
Poetry. 1}d. per folio (72 Words) ; Tabular Work (Balance Sheets, &c ), 
2d. per iotio (72 Words); Authors’ M&S. (over 3,000 words), 1s. per 1,000 
Pog Medical and Scientific MSS , 1s 3d. per 1000 Words; Plays, 

per’ Page; Carbon Duplicates, Half Price. These Prices do not 
faclhee Paper. 





GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 
ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ALBAN’S ROAD, KENSINGTON COURT, 


Boarding House (licensed by the Council), Miss ~~ ll 
8, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 


Special BO for Children whose Parents are Abroad. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 


can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBRITAS, 





SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Bel, 
Tripes). Bmployed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal rm aon 
Society, the Reyel Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Town and Goons nty ie ‘Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libra: reported in Engiioh 
ae and German. Technical Translations into and from all aie 
es. Foreign and Technical MBS. pope an ‘Type- tog 
. aes Pupils trained {or Ind rk in Londos 
an Plt 











THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in Bogiand 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sack ville Street. W. 





‘HE AUTHORS’ wegen her —Kstablished 1679. 


_, The interests of Authors capabi 
MBS. placed with {oe = and Testi. 








LADY of good family, residing at Siena, 
Italy, will RECEIVE asa BOARDER an ENGLISH GIRL (or 
TWO SISTERS). Terms, 150 francs a Month. oo opportunity for 
learning French and Italian and for Art and Mu Good references 
ftaly, and required.—Apply Signora Ametia aaa Siena (Toscana), 





RESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Fxcellent testi- 
og Tha Y. Z., Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 


ERSIAN TUITION.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 


of high Oriental and European education, undertakes 





arran 
phe = mn application to Mr. A.M Bunrouzs, 34. Paternoster Row. 


y;ss SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 

PUBLISHERS and LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are warned 
against dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent without referring 
to the Society for information. Authors are also warned not to sign 
any Agreement on the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agree- 
ments should be submitted to the Society of Authors for advice. 


G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 








MAN, 
PERSIAN TUITION and TRANSLATIONS.—Apply M., 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 





ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS 

UNDERTAKEN by STUDENT of twenty years’ experience. 

French. German, Kussian. Songs Transcribed.—Address Srvpent, 9, 
Montpelier Street, Brompton Road, 8. W. 


ANTED.—Experienced JOURNALIST (resi- 

dent Paris) would SUPPLY SPECIAL ARTICLES, LEADERS, 

CORRESPONDENCE (Travel, Art, Literature, Polities), &e. Terms 
moderate.—Address C. Norn, 2, Road, Surrey. 








C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
pat ns or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Oard 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House. land 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 





A tHE TH SEs UM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

ae ais SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, ana 
TODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’ s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








ECRETARY DESIRES EMPLOYM aey. — 
Friting, Bookkeeping (Double and Single Kutiy).Apply Mise k., 
pt —~ Tt Press, 13, Bream’ ’s Buildings, Chancery Lae, Bi! 4 “ 


DVERTISEMENT REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED for wel!-krown oe MONTHLY. Salary and 
S77 —Apply, by letter, to Mr. Epwarp Arnotp, 37, Bedford 


ANTED, in the COUNTRY, for a little GIRL, 

age 12, a Non-resident GUVERNESS, Church of England 

(Gentlewoman). Must be young, ees to Games, and with a 

knowledge of Natural History. woham or Girton Graduate 

ferred. — Address, with full pari viculate and Photograph, Mr. 
cMunnizs, Farington Lodge, near Preston. 


ATHEMATICAL TUTOR WANTED for 
excellent COACHING ESTABLISHMENT. First-Class Honours 
essential. Gentleman under 30 required. Salary 200/. Resident. or, if 











ferred, 250/. Non-resident. Inquiries — be accompanied b: 
Festimonials. —Apply to Prof. Lewis, Cambridg = ° 





Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxferd. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


BSSRS. | HENRY YOUNG & SONS 88 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW KS in 
GREAT PRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
trom their large Steck. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


(Aang sere No. 38. —Drawings, Engravings, 








d Books—Turner’s Liber Studioruam— 
Lucas ir Ce le— Etchings by peony J. F. Millet, 
Seymour Haden— Works by John Ruskin Post free, Sixpence. —Wn. 
Wanrp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 











fic Instruments; a'so of Executors of the late W. EB. 
BAILY. Eeq., Penzance, several fine Triple and Single Lecturers’ 
Optical Lanterns, with very complete Accessories—very fine Micro- 
sco. 1 Instru ts—X-Ray Apparatus—splendid Collection 
of ‘Lantern Slides—and a number ot Scientific Instruments ; also 
Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 





Catalogues on 








AUGUST. 


The Chareb. 
Jackson 


Buackwoonp for 


ee Political, Social, and Various. III. 


ry Blomfield—Archbishop ‘Tait—Mrs. ‘Tait—Bishop 
on Lincolnshire Clergy—“ Squarson” King— Bishop Wilber 
a owett—A Dinner-Party at Jowett’s—Lord Goschen—Lord 
SCOLOPAXIANA. By Scolopax. 

AN INVOLUNTARY OLIVE-BRANCH. 


—- CANADIAN CANOE in CENTRAL FRANCE. By Hubert 
palter. 


The TRAGEDY of the BLACK HOLE. By G. W. Forrest, C.LE. 
CHILDREN of TEMPEST. Conclusion. By Neil Munro. 
FAIRY GREY. By H. Knight Horsfield. 
The PINJIH RHINO. By George Maxwell. 
FISCAL POLICIES in 1903. 

William Rlackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NOW READY. 
T HE MONTHLY 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No, 35. AUGUST, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 
TOMLINE’S ESTIMATE of PITT, 
Rosebery, K.G. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
SoME RECENT BOOKS OF VERSE. 


The POSITION of UNIONIST FREE TRADERS. 
Right Hon, Henry Hobhouse, MP. 


IMPERIAL TRADE and TARIFFS. Hogh Bell. 
NOTES on the CONCLAVE. F. W. Rolfe. 


The TORRIGIANO BRONZE in the ABBEY. 
Illustrated. Theodore A. Cook. 


The VEIL of the TEMPLE. XVIII.-XIX. 


The PASSIONS: an Unpublished Poem. William 
Blake. 


DUCCIO, Illustrated. Langton Douglas. 
A FESTA on MOUNT ERYX. H. Festing Jones. 
FORT AMITY. I.-III. A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 


REVIEW. 


The Faerl of 
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cus NATIONAL 


Edited by L. J. 

Contents for suena. 
EPISODES of the MONTH. 
The, NATION ad Treasurer of La Ligue ée la Parle Francaise, 
The NEW SIR ROBEKT PEEL. By the Hon. George Peel. 
FREE a at BAY. By Ernest E. Williams, Author of ‘Made 

in 

The REVOLT AGAINST COBDENISM. By H. W. Wilson. 
KISHINEFF and AFTER. By Arnold White. 
The DRAMATIC ART. By Madame Réjane. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
he WASTE of TIME at CRICKET. By W. J. Ford 
‘The SPOLIATIUN of DENMARK. By Sir Rowland Blennerhasset, Bart. 
SOLDIERING in UGANDA. By F.I. M. 
The GERMAN ELECTIONS. By Norton Gibside. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a DIPLOMATIST. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Horace Rumbold, Bart., G C.B. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


REVIEW. 
X8E. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
E£dward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





CONTENTS OF THE 


NIVSTSENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
For AUGUST, 1903. ‘ 
The FISCAL POLICY of GERMANY. By Utto Eltzbacher. 


SUGGESTIONS for a COMMERCIAL TREATY with AUSTRALIA. 
By Allerdale Grainger (Agent-General for South Australia). 


FREE TRADE and PROTECTION from the WORKMAN’S PUINT 
of VIEW. By M. Maltman Harrie. 


The JAPANISATION of CHINA. By George Lynch. 

The ORNAMENTS RUBRIC according to the COURTS. By E. Black- 
wood Wright. 

A PAPAL CONCLAVE and its CHRONICLER. By Edith Sellers. 


SOME FACTS about MADEMOISELLLE de LESPINASSE. By 
Camilla Jebb. 


CIVILISATION and BABYLONIA. By C. F. Lehmann. 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

The LOST ART of SINGING. Concluded. By M. A. R. Tuker. 
RENJAMIN JOWETT—SOME RECOLLECTIONS. By Cornelia Sorabji. 
The BANE of BORROWING. By J. W. Cross. 

‘The GRANARY of the EMPIKE.’ By Robert Machray. 


PERMANENT OFFICIALS and NATIONAL INEFFICIENCY. By 
J. Byers Maxwell. 


LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





2s, 6d. 2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For AUGUST, NOW READY, contains— 
. POPE LEO XIII. By Emilio Elbano. 
2. GERMANY and PAN-GERMANY. 
. RUSSIA, MANCHURIA, and MONGOLIA. By Alexander Ular. 
a DE CUREL and his WORKS. By Mile. Claire de 


. The REAL FROUDE. By Ronald MeNeill. 
. The LIBERAL MOVEMENT in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. John Versc: oyle. 
7. The LAST CHANTY of CHANTREY. By Harry Quilter. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S BALLOON. By the Right Hon. Leonard H. 
Courtney. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: the Conclave. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 
London : Horace Marshall & Son. 


‘HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
AUGUST, 1903. 
Si gy meee TARIFFS and MR. ee — 
‘obdenism and the Colonies. By Ca 
Hi The Froposed Reversal of anante “Commercial Policy. By 
Prof. Eajo Brentano. 
3. Free Trade and Home Rule. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. By Vernon Blackburn. 

The COMING IRELAND. By Justin McCarthy. 

LEO XUII_ By Wilfrid Ward. 

i a as LETTERS of MRS. THRALE. By Miriam A. 
S. 





‘The NAVY that WE NEED. By Archibald 8. Hurd. 

JAPAN’S POSITION in the FAR EAST. By Alfred Stead. 

A CENTURY of “ NEWDIGATES.” By Ogier Rysden. 

The COLONIAL POLICY of FRANCE. By Joseph Chailley-Bert. 


The NATIVE QUESTION and IRRIGATION in SOUTH AFRICA. By 
the Rey. C. Usher Wilson. 


PIERRE DE COUBERTIN : an Appreciation. By Mary Girard. 
SONG of the ENFIFA RIVER. By Laurence Hope. 

CANCER. By J. Holt Schooling. 

MANKIND in the MAKING. IX. By H. G. Wells 


CORRESPONDENCE :—The Punishment of Children. 


By Llewellyn 
- Williams. 7 ’ 


London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 
OTES in CONSTANTINOPLE; A Book of 
Country Houses; Sketches in Worcestershire ; Seulpture— 
‘Harmonies’ (Paris salon); Architectural Association Excursion in 
Worcestershire ; Houses at Chislehurst and Cambridge; Archeological 
Institute at York; Letter from Paris; &c.—See the BUILVER of 


August 1 (4d., by post 4}d ). ‘Through any Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publisher of the Builder, Catnerine Bureet, London, W.C. 


t HARLE SB 
AS I KNEW HIM. 


By JOHN COLEMAN, 
Demy 8vo, 418 pp. illustrated, price 15s. net. 








READE 


Wo Treherne & Co., Ltd., 3, Agar Street, Oharing Cross 





REISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
With Portrait, 8vo, 5s. net, 
THE HISTORY of TWO ULSTER MANORS, 


And of their OWNERS. 


By the EARL of BELMORE, P.C. G.C.M.G. 
(H.M.L. County Tyrone), 
Formerly Governor of New South Wales, 


Longmans, Green & Co. 39, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C, 





THE SERVIAN TRAGEDY. 


MR. R. A. EVERETT BEGS TO ANNOUNCE FOR 
IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION— 


B ELGRADE: the White City of Death. 


Being the True History of 
KING ALEXANDER AND OF QUEEN DRAGA. 


By Mrs. NORTHESK WILSON. 
With Introduction by H.E. the SERVIAN MINISTER. 
Illustrated with unique Portraits. 
Prospectus on application, 
R. A. Everett & Oo., Ltd., 42, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
J. Ww. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL, 


VICTORIA, QUEEN and RULER. By Emity 
“aa Paris Correspondent of the Daily News and Truth. 


“The book is anecdotal, reminiscent, and gossipy. One may be 
sceptical as to a good deal which Mrs. Crawford records, but will 
nevertheless read her sketches with pleasure and enjoyment. It is 
not a volume of fulsome fiat Far from that. It is a book in 
which a clever and gifted writer brings into prominence some matters 
that illustrate a woman’s weaknesses even in a Queen.” —Scotsman. 

‘It possesses two great claims to eminence —it is sane and it is 
honest. Lord! how many books have I read in which I was implored 
to believe that our late good Queen was inhuman in her virtues and 
her goodness....The book is crammed with that side-talk of history 
which makes up so Bees of history itself, and is fascinating to read 
from cover to cover.”— ay. 

“Mrs. Crawford's accumulated knowledge with regard to great 
people and great events. especially as she has aie tonges/ the faculty 
of seeing and of describing what she sees, rare sang in days 
when so much of this kind of thing is slovenly and superficial 

Bristol Mercur’ y. 


ANNALS of LORD’S and HISTORY of the M.C.C. 
A Concise Record of the Club's Progress, gleaned from Authentic 
Sources from the Date of its Formation to the Present Day. By 
ALFRED D TAYLOR. Price 3s.6d. With numerous interesting 
Illustrations. 


CRICKET NOTES. By G. L. JEssop. 


RANJITSINHJI, PRINCE of CRICKET. By 
PERCY CROSS STANDING. Price 1s. 


Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 





Price 1s, 





PUBLISHED AUGUST 1, 1903. 


RANGES and LEMONS. An Old City Ditty. 
By J. H. MITCHINER, F.R.A.S., Citizen and Girdler. 2s. net. 
Smith & Ebbs, Limited, Northumberland Alley, E.C. ; and all Book- 
sellers. 


yH® UNDERTAKER’S 


A FACT. 





FIELD. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


(COELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
be ory we Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
Guardian. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most interesting C! d with the Observation 
of aoe and Lunar — both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. YT. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


YHE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign o: 
at » the Present Time. Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B. i 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


i 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION 
LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
THE BEGINNINGS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By Prof. PAUL WERNLE, Professor Extraordinary of 
Modern Church History at the University of Basel. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., and Rdited, 
te. an Introduction, by the Rev. W. D. ‘MORRISON, 


Vol. I. The RISE of the RELIGION. 
Vol. II. will be ready in the Autumn. 

“Not all Prof. Wernle’s views will recommeud themselves to his 
readers; itis neither necessary nor desirable that this should be so. 
On some pn it may be, ner verdict will appear one-sided ; on others, 

or i . Butno English book covers the same 
ground as "pie Anfange ueorer Religion,’ or is conceived with the 
same breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are | 
and philosophical judgment 80 ren combined.’’ ~~ Pilae, 


CROWN TH EOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF 
CHRIST. 


A Christological Study. 
By PAUL LOBSTEIN, Professor of Dogmatics in the Uni 
versity of Strassbourg. Translated into English by VICTOR 
LEULIETTE, B.-és-L. (Paris), AK.C. Kdited, with an 
Introduction, by Rev. W. D. MORRISON, LS. 


Also READY, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF 


BABEL AND BIBLE. 


Being Lectures delivered before Membe:s of the Deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft, in the presence of the German Em 

By Dr. FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH, Professor of Assyriology 
in the University of Berlin. 

“It is long since any book on Riblical euchmolege could claim to be 
more deeply ag aged to inquiring minds than t a volume must be 
admitted to be b ny thoughtful reader....We believe that most 
readers will be delighted with the book as a ‘deseription, romantic in 
its realism, of actual ciscov eries, and their bearing on the accuracy of 
the Old Testament statements.”—Christian Commonuealth. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


NOTICE. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 


JANUARY to JUNE, 1903, 


INDE X, 


Price 10s. 6d., 


1S NOW READY. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 63d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, ls. 2d, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIST. 
— ee 
NEW VOLUME OF THE 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


SOUTH WALES. 


By A. G. BRADLEY, 
With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS. By 
EDWIN A. PRATT. Reprinted, with Additions, from 
the Zimes. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
DANTE’S INFERNO, and other 
Translations. By EDWARD WILBERFORCE, a 
Master of the Supreme Court. 





In 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. net. 


JACOB SHUMATE ; or, the People’s 
Marc A Voice from the Ranks. By Sir HENRY 
WHIXON. K.C., Author of ‘ Socialism : being Notes on 
a Political Tour.’ 


The NEW CAMBRIDGE CURRI- 


CULUM in ECONOMICS and ASSOCIATED 
BRANCHES of POLITICAL SCIENCE: its Purpose 
and Plan. By ALFRKD MARSHALL, Professor of 
Political Economy, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, paper, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. €d, 


THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
STUDIES in the EVOLUTION of 


3 poe SOCIETY. By Prof. RICHARD T. 
ELY, Ph.D. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
LATEST ADDITION. 


WESSEX POEMS, and other Verses. 


With 30 Illustrations. [ Wednesday, 





JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. net. 
Contents, 

ROBERT CAMPBELL MOBERLY. By the Rev. W. 
Sanday, D.D.— The KING of TYRE in EZEKIKBL 
XXVIIi. By A. A. Bevan.—PALZOGRAPUHY and its 

USES. By A. Souter—The GREEK MONASTERIES in 
SOUTH ITALY. II. By the Rev. K. Lake,—The PUR- 
POSE of the TRANSFIGURATION. By the Rev. Rk. 
Holmes.—NOTES and STUDIK8.—REVIEWS. 


AUGUST NUMBERS NOW READY, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Trice ls. Annual Subscription, pest free, 12s. 
Contents for AUGUST. 
JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. By Stephen md ta yeas 21-24. 
Peggy or FREE TRADE. By Percy F. Kowlai 
SOME ASPECTS of ——— UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. By Sir 
Richard Je a MP 
The VISIONA 


The VERDICT a the PAST. By A. G. Hyde 
The COLONIES and IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the Editor of the 





A VI CLUB. 

HECTOR BERLIOZ. By J. a Hadden. 
‘TAMMANY and the PURITANS 

The SAINT of BAALBEC 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated. Price ls. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The AUGUST Number contains :— 


= Ly my YEARS of SIK WALTER SCOTT. (Unpublished Letters 

Hughes, 11.) Being his own Account of his Literary 

pF. HKusiness Adversities, Family Life, and Last Days. 
Edited by Horace G. —— 

An ENGLISH GAME PAKK. Sir Edmund Loder's Seat at 

Leonardslee, Sussex. By Jose . M. eeeenen. Il. Foreign Animals 


at Leonardsiee. By Charies R. Knight 
NEW LIGHT on LHASA, the FOR HIDDEN CITY. By J. Deniker. 


oe by W. W oodville Kock hil 
The YELLU VaN. X. By RICHARD WHITEING, Author of 


‘No. 5, John Street.’ 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
Price ls. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The AUGUST Number contains :— 
HOW we BOYS were STORMBOUND on MINOT’S LIGHTHOUSE. 
Parmalee McFacden 


tory. By 
IN a FURRST AFLAME. Story By H 8. Canfield 
The STORY of KING AKIHUR and his KNIGHTS. Serial Story. 


By Howard Py'e. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LITE, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


—_*>— 
Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


FoGcy. FAN ie and other Stories. 
By Beatrice Whit 
A MEMORY IN CARN ATE. 
By Curtis Yorke. 


AYLWIN. 
By Theodore Watts-Dunton, 


BEQUEATHED 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
DONOVAN: a Medern Englishman. 
By Kana Lyall. 
WE Two. 
By Kdna Lyall. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. 
By Edna Lyall. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
By Kdua Lyall. 
WON BY WAITING. 
By Edna Lyall. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN,. 
By Kdna Lyall. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
By Eana Lyali. 
AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
HIS pretLe MOTHER. 
By Mrs. Craik. 
A CROOKED PATH. 
By Mrs. Alexander. 
ONE REASON WHY. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
PART OF THE PROPERTY. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
THUNDERBOLT. 
By Kev. J. Miudleton Macd 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
THE HUSBAND OF ONE WIFE. 
By Mrs. Venn. 
A MATTER OF SKILL. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
JOHN BALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. Craik 
A LI¥S FOR A LIFE. 
By Mrs. Craik. 
HIS fag Ea! FATHER. 
. K. Norris. 
"WONDERFUL CAREER OF 


— 
EBENEZER LOB 
Kelated by Himself, B salted, with an 


Appreciation, by Allen U pward. 
FOLLY AND FRESH AIR. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 
Illustrated by J. Leys Pethybridge. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. 
By George Mac Dona!d. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 
By George Mac Douaid. 
SIR GIBBIE. 
By George Mac Donald. 
ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 
By George Mac Donaid, 
SALTED WITH FIRE. 
By George Mac Donald. 
CHRISTIANS MISTAKE, 
By Mrs. Craik. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
By Mrs. Craik. 
A WOMAN'S KINGDOM, 
By Mrs. Craik. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
By Mrs. Craik. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 
By Mrs, Craik. 
yous G MRS. JARDINE. 
y Mrs. Craik, 
mans N AH. 
by Mrs. Craik. 
NOTHING NEw. 
By Mrs. Craik. 
DALEFOLE. 
By Alice Rea. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
By Mrs. Craik. 
A WOMAN’STHOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Craik. 
SUNSET. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
CHILDREN OF HERMES. 
By titume Nisbet. 


eS SECOND THOUGTTS OF AN IDLE 
ELLOW. 


By Jerome K. Jerome. 


la 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
New List post free on application, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEFICIENT SAINTS, 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, 


Author of ‘ Beautiful Joe,’ ‘Rose a Charlitte,’ ‘The King 
of the Park,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WASHINGTONIANS. 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 
(Mrs. Herbert Muller Hopkins), 


Author of ‘Mademoiselle de Berny,’ ‘Ye Lyttle Salem 
Mayde,’ ‘A Georgian Actress,’ &c. 


An interesting story of American political life in the days 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


THE CHISWICK LIBRARY OF NOBLE 
WRITERS, 


Feap. folio, Printed on Hand-made Paper in black and red, 


LANDOR’S PERICLES and 


ASPASIA. Reprinted by Permission from the Edition 
of 1876, with the Author’s latest Corrections. With Title- 
page and Frontispiece designed by Alfred A. Longden., 
200 Copies for sale in Great Britain. 3/. 3s. net. 
[Now ready. 
‘*The type chosen is as beautiful as it is legible, and 
presents a very attractive appearance both in the mass and 
in detail; the whole result is so admirable that we cannot 
help believing that the enterprise thus initiated will com- 
mand the success that it undoubtedly deserves. It is not 
necessary to say how suitable Landor’s ‘Pericles and 
Aspasia’ is for a magnificent setting. It is one of the 
grandest prose works of that grand author, and here receives 
treatment that even he, in his most captious mood, would 
acknowledge was adequate.””"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


*.* Prospectus of the Series on application. 





NOW READY. 
With Maps, large crown 8vo, 640 pp. 5s 


LINGARD'S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Newly Abridged and brought down to the 
Accession of King Edward VII. 


By Dom HENRY NORBERT BIRT, 0O.5.B. 


With a Preface by ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. 


This abridgment of Dr. Lingard’s ‘History of England’ 
is, of course, primarily intended for the use of schools. 
Hitherto the only school edition was the old abridgment 
and continuation by James Burke, but this has been found 
so unsatisfactory that a practically new abridgment has now 
been made by Dom H. N. Birt, under the supervision of 
Abbot Gasquet. The editor has also taken every care to 
notice any new light upon the facts of our history or any 
new presentment of them which has resulted from historical 
research since Dr. Lingard first wrote his work. He bas 
also introduced several new features which did not exist in 
the former abridgment, such as maps, tables showing the 
descents of our sovereigns, and marginal notes, in order, 
with the complete index, to afford all possible assistance to 
students in their work. 

Besides this, in as brief a manner as was possible, Donr 
Birt has continued the story of the nation from the coming 
of William and Mary in 1688, at which point Dr. Lingard 
concluded his labours, to the accession of our present 
sovereign, Edward VII. In this continuation he has aimed 
at stating the main facts in the history of this period which 
every Englishman might be expected to know, rather thab 
at writing a full account of it in avy literary sense. 

Dr. Gasquet, in his preface, says:—‘‘My part has been 
confined to consultation, advice, and revision. Hence, 
having had so little share in the work, I have no hesitation 
in commending the volume as a faithful reproduction of 
the important features of Dr. Liugard’s immortal work. 
The abridgment preserves the great historian’s words and 
style wherever it has been possible to do so consistently W ith 
its main purpse of keeping the book within the narrower 
limits of a text-book for schools.”’ 





London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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A History of the Peninsular War. By Charles 
Oman.— Vol. II. January—September, 1809. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue first volume of Mr. Oman’s work closed 
with the battle of Corunna, and with other 
occurrences at the close of the year 1808 
and the beginning of 1809 that seemed to 
promise the speedy subjection of the Penin- 
sula by Napoleon. The second volume, as 
bulky as the first, brings the narrative 
down to the end of the Talavera campaign. 
This statement alone will show that Mr. 
Oman’s work is marked by a thoroughness 
of detail that is unhappily far from common 
in these days of text-books and popular 
compendiums. As we pointed out in our 
previous notice of this work, in our issue 
of November 8th, 1902, it is marked by a 
scholarly eagerness to make use of every 
available source; and the author has ex- 
tended his researches and observations, not 
only to Parliamentary papers, regimental 
musters, and the British and Spanish 
archives (the former, it appears, are sur- 
prisingly rich in many particulars), but 
also to those natural features which so 
largely influenced the fortunes of the day 
at the crossing of the Douro and at 
Talavera. There is fortunately nothing very 
exceptional in this; but whereas “ pic- 
turesque ” historians, like Carlyle, studied 
battlefields mainly in order to lend actuality 
to their accounts of the merely scenic 
side of war, Mr. Oman, having the know- 
ledge gained by long study of the science 
of war, connects the peculiarities of the 
ground with the great moves of the game, 
and enables us to realize the whole, not as 
aset of dioramic scenes, but rather as the 
working out of aseries of problems. We 
shall see the import of this when we come 
4 deal with the two incidents referred to 
above. 





We could wish that Mr. Oman had 
opened this second volume by a review of 
the general situation after the British 
embarked at Corunna. Since the Penin- 
sular War had a certain unity of design 
during Napoleon’s stay in Spain, and for 
some months was destined to split up into 
six separate campaigns, it would have 
been well to present a comprehensive 
statement of the real condition of affairs 
when the Emperor decided to leave for 
Paris. This was the more to be desired 
because the first volume of Mr. Oman’s 
work closed with no such survey, and be- 
cause it is difficult fully to understand the 
Emperor’s plans for the subjugation of 
Spain until the numbers and dispositions 
of the chief forces are clearly realized. Of 
course, the fate of Spain ultimately de- 
pended not so much on the armies which 
the patriots had in the field as on their 
determination to form partisan bands and to 
attack the French whenever and wherever 
they could. But could Napoleon at the 
beginning of 1809 be expected to know 
this? Mr. Oman, in speaking of his plans 
for the ensuing campaign, seems to imply 
that he ought to have known it. The 
events of 1808, however, had seemed to 
show that, except in the defence of cities, 
the Spaniards were not formidable when the 
French were effectively led. Yet Mr. Oman 
hazards the assertion (p. 18) that Napoleon’s 
new plan of campaign bequeathed to Joseph 
and Jourdan ‘“ was absolutely impracticable 
and indicated a fundamental ignorance of 
the character of the Spanish war.’ Now, 
it is true that subsequent events proved the 
conquest of the Peninsula to be impossible 
as long as Wellington, with an effective 
British army, held Portugal, and prevented 
that dissemination of the French forces 
which was needed to crush the guerilla 
bands ; but events at the close of the year 
1808 did not show that an effective British 
force would be kept in the Peninsula, or 
that every province and district would 
persist in rejecting Joseph’s rule as soon as 
the French were withdrawn in order to stay 
the British advance. That Napoleon under- 
rated the vitality of the Spanish national 
movement is undeniable ; but the statement 
quoted above rests on the assumption that 
Napoleon had prophetic foresight. Arguing 
from the facts as known to him, he was 
surely justified in believing that the British 
Government would give up the apparently 
hopeless task of keeping an army on the 
Continent (as it had done in the Netherlands 
in 1794 and 1799, and in South Italy even 
after Maida), and that the resistance of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese would degenerate 
into mere partisan warfare. The ridiculous 
failure of General Venegas with 11,000 
Spaniards at Ucles on January 13th, 1809, 
seemed to justify Napoleon’s boastful state- 
ment in his letter of December 22nd: “ All 
that remains of the Spanish armies cannot 
stand before the 8,000 cavalry left with 
him [King Joseph ]’’; as also this in his 
letter of January 16th :— 

‘* However numerous the Spaniards may be, 
you must march right on them and resolutely. 
They cannot stand. You should use no man- 
ceuvres or strategy, but go straight at them.” 

Moreover, Mr. Oman is not quite accurate 
in dealing with the details of the Emperor’s 
plan. He says: ‘Twenty-three days were 





given to Soult to expel the English, to 
pacify Galicia, to take Oporto, and to march 
on Lisbon.”’ But in the first days of January 
Ney with his corps was at Astorga, charged 
with the duty of supporting Soult; by the 
10th he had moved into Galicia in order to 
help in pacifying that province. On January 
15th Napoleon wrote that if Ney’s corps did 
not suffice to support Soult, the division of 
Lapisse might be moved up from Sala- 
manea. Berthier’s instructions of January 
21st to Soult also allowed him a slightly 
longer time for the march to Lisbon, and 
promised him the co-operation of Victor by 
way of Merida; and the later orders of 
February 18th to Ney were framed on the 
assumption that he must leave part of his 
corps free to be ready to help Soult in his 
invasion of Portugal. Berthier was ordered 
to censure Ney’s plan of keeping 3,000 men 
in Corunna and 4,000 in Ferrol, and to bid 
him intrench a smaller garrison at each of 
these places ; establish a centre of operations 
on the road between Ferrol and Astorga, 
whence he could send movable columns 
against the patriots—‘‘if you cannot guard 
the whole you can overlook the whole”— 
and even be ready “to assist the Duke of 
Dalmatia if extraordinary unforeseen circum- 
stances should make it necessary.” Also, the 
‘‘new’’ letter of February 7th, 1809 (Edition 
Lecestre), shows that by then Napoleon 
had come to see that Soult could not be at 
Oporto before the end of the month. Finally, 
there are several directions in Napoleon’s 
letters of January—February which show 
his sense of the need of care. Lefebvre’s 
eccentric move without orders from the 
Tagus valley to Avila cost him the com- 
mand of his corps; the wisdom of the 
advice given to Ney will hardly be ques- 
tioned; and the following sentenco in 
the letter of February 7th shows that 
the Emperor had not flung prudence to 
the winds: ‘According to the art of 
war, the movement on Merida should not 
be unmasked until the Duke of Dalmatia 
reaches Oporto.’’ Besides, the truculent 
eagerness of many of Napoleon’s instruc- 
tions to his brother must be taken as in 
large measure a rebuke to him for his soft- 
ness. Bearing in mind all the facts of the 
case, we think that Napoleon was justified 
in supposing that his plan, based on the prin- 
ciples of strategy, would succeed in beating 
down the patriots successively on all sides. 
And who can say that it would not have 
crushed them but for the potent diversion 
of the Austrian campaign of 1809? 

The interest of the present volume 
naturally centres around the second siege 
of Saragossa, the operations at Oporto, and 
the battle of Talavera. Limits of space 
preclude our treating the many other 
events of secondary interest or importance. 
The defence of Saragossa by Palafox and 
the Aragonese is clearly set forth by Mr. 
Oman, though his narrative would have 
gained in vividness had he diversified it by 
extracts from the letters of Lannes and the 
‘Memoirs’ of Lejeune. The interest of the 
two sieges of Saragossa lies not so much in 
strictly military details as in the sustained 
fury of the monks, irregulars, and civilians 
who stimulated or controlled Palafox. How 
far the policy of ‘‘war to the knife” was 
due to that brave but sorely traduced com- 
mander, and how far the local Junta, com- 
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osed of desperadoes and fanatics, imposed 
its will on him and on the majority of the 
townsfolk, is a question that perhaps will 
never be fully solved. Unfortunately Mr. 
Oman is not able to throw much light on it, 
as Sir Charles Vaughan, whose papers he 
used with so much effect for the first siege, 
left the army of Aragon the day before the 
battle of Tudela. Yet Vaughan’s testimony 
as to the activity and force of character of 
Palafox suffices to refute the stories of his 
lethargy and sensuality during the siege ; 
and Mr. Oman’s explanation that the Spanish 
commander really controlled the fanatics of 
the Junta by humouring them is doubtless 
correct. In passing we may note that 
Lejeune describes the reappearance of the 
Maid of Saragossa during the second siege. 
If this is so, the part she played was rela- 
tively obscure, and has attracted little or no 
attention. We observe that Mr. Oman does 
not refer to her in this volume, though in 
his first volume he disposed of the doubts 
which Napier cynically professed as to her 
existence. Mr. Oman quotes Lannes’s 
letter of March 19th as showing that 
54,000 persons perished in Saragossa 
during the second siege. But in this case 
the marshal’s testimony is weakened by his 
adding: ‘‘Since our entry into Saragossa, 
eight or ten thousand more have died, and 
the town is now reduced to twelve or fifteen 
thousand inhabitants.” Clearly these num- 
bers are only rough approximations. 

In dealing with Soult’s brilliant capture 
of Oporto and his equally ignominious dis- 
lodgment by Sir Arthur Wellesley, Mr. Oman 
necessarily considers also the question of the 
designs which that marshal is said to have 
entertained on the Crown of Portugal, and 
he is able to clear up some of the mystery 
that surrounds it. In particular (pp. 276-7) 
he convicts Napier of gross partiality for 
Soult in suppressing the almost convincing 
proof of those designs contained in Ricard’s 
circular (here quoted in full in the appen- 
dixes) and referring to the whole affair as a 
‘rumour.’ Napier’s fondness for Soult 
is, of course, well known, but this instance 
of it is surprising. Nevertheless we are not 
convinced that the Ricard circular proves 
Soult to have dabbled in treason. There 
was every need to calm the patriotic effer- 
vescence in Portugal; it was also clear that 
the country would never settle down as a 
province subjected directly to Napoleon, 
still less as an appanage of Joseph Bona- 
parte. The circular dwelt on the need of 
appeasing the people by proclaiming the 
future independence of Portugal. Now 
that independence could only be under 
some Napoleonic prince (not Joseph) or 
marshal; and the circular suggested that 
the Duke of Dalmatia should be begged to 
“take the reins of government and repre- 
sent the sovereign” until Napoleon’s will 
could be made known. Doubtless Soult 
hoped that the feeler put forward by his chief 
of staff would increase his own chances of 
wearing the crown; but on the other side it 
might be represented as a skilful device for 
stilling the popular clamour in Portugal, 
and assuring French ascendency. It is 
clear that Napoleon did not take the matter 
very seriously. Apart from a sharp rebuke 
dictated at Schénbrunn, he let the affair 
drop, and never punished Soult as he 
punished those who directly infringed the 


imperial authority. Further, it is note- 
worthy that in his conversations with Gour- 
gaud at St. Helena he never alluded to 
Soult’s action as being treasonable. Several 
times he condemned his weakness in the 
execution of military plans, while praising 
his skill in forming them; and once he 
called him “un grand ambitieux,” but 
added, ‘‘mais sa femme le méne.” The 
details added by Mr. Oman about the 
Argenton plot are decidedly piquant. A 
trustworthy account of all the soldier plots 
against the Empire is greatly to be desired. 

Equally interesting is Mr. Oman’s account 
of the crossing of the Douro by the troops 
of Paget’s division, their seizure of the 
Seminary on the northern bank, and their 
repulse of Foy’s effort to retrieve the chance 
which his carelessness had lost. The photo- 
graph of the gorge of the Douro here given 
enables the reader to see how the surprise 
could be so effective ; but precisely because 
the gorge was deep and the cliffs steep, the 
French outposts ought to have kept a close 
watch. Blame must, of course, be appor- 
tioned very largely to Foy and his subalterns, 
though the fundamental cause of the French 
disaster was Soult’s strangely persistent 
belief that Wellesley would attack, if at all, 
below Oporto. The loss of one-sixth of his 
numbers and all his guns and waggons 
during the disastrous retreat was the price 
paid by Soult for his misconception and 
heedlessness. His losses would certainly 
have been far greater had Murray on 
May 13th kept touch with the flying French. 
As often happened in British operations, 
the pursuit was not ona level with the actual 
fighting. 

Mr. Oman speaks of the “‘ conference”’ of 
Soult and Ney at Lugo on May 30th; 
but if Capt. Boothby was rightly informed, 
it was a violent altercation ending in a 
duel; their two corps also fell to blows, 
thus greatly increasing the difficulty of 
combined action in Galicia. To speak of 
Soult’s ‘‘ desertion ” of Ney at midsummer, 
when it was probable that Wellesley would 
strike at the centre of Spain, is surely a 
misnomer. Soult’s expectation as to Wel- 
lesley’s movements was sound, and had not 
a despatch from Soult to Madrid fallen into 
the hands of the guerillas, and ultimately 
into those of the British, the consequences 
of his southward move might have been 
disastrous for the allies. 

The description of the battle of Talavera 
supplied in thie volume is undoubtedly the 
fullest and most accurate that has ever 
been written. The author has had the 
advantage of consulting many memoirs and 
regimental histories that were not available 
until recently ; he shows none of that pre- 
judice against the Spaniards which disfigures 
Napier’s great work ; his analysis of details 
enables him to tear to shreds several of 
the fictions whereby French memoir-writers 
and historians sought to gloze over their 
defeat ; and, finally, he has carefully studied 
the ground, which remains virtually un- 
changed in its essential features. He proves 
that Leval’s division in its attack on the 
British right lost as many as seventeen 
guns, while Thiers admitted the loss of only 
eight, and King Joseph denied that any 
were captured, merely because fifteen were 
recovered on August 5th. Other points of 


by the Spanish horsemen of the Regimiento 
del Rey in taking four of Leval’s guns and 
cutting up his infantry; the magnitude of 
the services (never adequately recognized 
by Wellesley) which Mackenzie’s brigade 
rendered at the right centre in saving the 
Guards and Sherbrooke’s division from the 
consequences of their rash pursuit into 
the enemy’s lines; the mistake of Victor in 
entrusting the turning operation against 
the British left to Ruffin’s division, which 
had been badly mauled in the fight of the 
early morning ; and the excellent work per- 
formed by the allied artillery on the flanks 
of the Cerro de Medellin in enfilading the 
attacking columns of the French right and 
centre. Mr. Oman’s explanation of the 
influence of the inequalities of the ground 
on the fortunes of the fight is complete, 
except as to one detail, which remains an 
enigma—namely, he fails to show why the 
‘‘narrow, but deep ravine,’’ which s0 
disastrously checked the attack of Anson’s 
cavalry brigade on the French right, had 
not been sighted from the summit of the 
Cerro de Medellin, where Wellesley and his 
staff had their stand. He notes, in his 
description of the battlefield from the top 
of that hill, that the “ ditch......is still 
visible.” If it is so now, why not then, 
when, apparently, it was more consider- 
able? The neglect of the staff to warn 
Anson of that obstacle cost the lives of 
many brave troopers, and rendered the 
victory far less decisive than it might have 
been. Perhaps Mr. Oman assigns too little 
importance to the advance of the 48th Regi- 
ment. Wellesley’s official report assigned 
to it the chief credit: ‘‘The battle was 
certainly saved by the advance, position, 
and steady conduct of the 48th Regiment.” 

Mr. Oman, as we have seen, is throughout 
conspicuously fair towards the Spaniards 
and Portuguese (saying also a good word 
for Sir Robert Wilson in the organization 
of the latter); but Napier is scarcely more 
severe than he is on the follies by which 
Cuesta and Venegas marred the campaign 
on the Tagus. His analysis of the motives 
that prompted Cuesta’s hostility to Wellesley 
is at once novel and convincing. 








TWO BOOKS ON IRELAND. 


O'Sullivan Bear’s History of Catholic Ireland. 
Translated from Latin by M. J. Byrne. 
(Dublin, Sealy & Co.) 

Papers on the Insurrection of 1641. By T. 

Fitzpatrick. (Same publishers.) 

WeE have recently discussed in these 

columns the modern theory of purely im- 

personal scientific history. There is not the 

smallest danger that either of the books 
now before us will be accused of erring in 
that direction. They are both written for 
the purpose of vindicating the Irish race 
and the Catholic creed against the verdict 
of many historians, and of showing that in 

Tudor and Stuart times all the troubles of 

Ireland arose not from Irish lawlessness, 

but from English oppression. 

We put first what is, we think, far the 

more valuable contribution, Mr. Byrne’s 

translation of part of a contemporaneous 
history, written by an illustrious Irish exile 
for the benefit of the King of Spain and the 

Catholic world. He regards the conflicts 
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creeds, not of races, and he undertakes to 
justify all that Catholics did, and to con- 
demn all that Protestants did, with perfectly 
candid partiality. The translator includes 
only from vol. ii. chap. iv. to the end of 
vol. iii., omitting the whole of the fourth 
(or last) book. We hardly regret O’Sulli- 
yan’s preamble about the antiquities of his 
country, but we do think Mr. Byrne might 
have supplied the conclusion, for the great 
Irish struggle against England did not 
close with the simultaneous submission of 
Tyrone and death of Elizabeth, but with 
the flight of the earls and the suppression 
of O’Dogherty’s rising—that is to say, in 
1609. However loose or inaccurate O’Sulli- 
yan’s statements may be, his book is valu- 
able to the historian as giving the impres- 
sions of an exiled Irish chief, and the sort 
of information current in Catholic Europe 
about the state of Ireland. We need not 
blame him for carrying out Livy’s ideal of 
the patriotic historian—to detract in his 
account of battles from the numbers of those 
slain on his own side, and to exaggerate the 
losses of the enemy. He further emulates 
the Roman historian in interpreting the 
qualities and the actions of the rival leaders 
in bonam and in malam partem respectively. 
What in an Irishman is astuteness and 
resource is in the Englishman duplicity 
and want of good faith; what is innate 
cowardice in the latter is in the former a 
God-sent panic, such as those which often 
beset Homer’s heroes. There is but one 
Irish vice in these wars which O’Sullivan is 
wholly unable to deny or to justify—the 
facility with which the English produced 
dissensions among the Irish, and even 
bribed over many to the anti-national 
side. The fact is that with the sovereignty 
of each clan not hereditary, but elective, 
and with bastardy no bar against such 
election, there could be found in every 
clan a claimant with a following, who would 
adopt the English side from hatred to his 
successful brother and from desire to 
replace him by means of English influence. 
Every chieftain had a host of ‘‘ base 
brothers,’’ and there could always be found 
a Fauleonbridge among them. Had there 
been no English interference at all, this 
condition of things was certain to make 
Ireland the home of tribal feuds and of 
murders. The Church of Rome had cen- 
turies of undivided sway during which it 
was her duty to civilize the Irish people 
and wean them from their barbarous habits. 
But either she was unable to fulfil, or she 
neglected, this duty, and thus it became 
possible for small English armies, even with 
an incompetent series of generals, to prevent 
the extirpation of English influence, and 
ultimately, under the able Mountjoy, to 
conquer the island. O’Sullivan over and 
over again attributes the calamities of the 
Trish cause to the Divine punishment of 
Trish sins. He was perfectly right, in a 
deeper and more philosophic sense than he 
intended. National vices bring about 
national calamities. The barbarous selfish- 
ness which only takes fire for domestic 
quarrels, and remains cold for the interests 
of the country at large, is certain to cause 
the loss of national independence. 

For the latter part of the struggle we have 
very full information on the English side, 
not only from the State Papers now pub- 





lished up to October, 1600, and from 1603 
onward, but also from the careful) journals 
of Carey’s and Mountjoy’s secretaries. It is 
interesting to compare the account given by 
O'Sullivan of the campaign round Kinsale 
with those of Stafford and Fynes Moryson. 
The general results are not disputable. But 
the loss of the Irish, which O’Sullivan puts 
at 200, the English authorities state at 
1,200. That sort of discrepancy may be 
expected throughout. The fortunes of 
O’Sullivan Bear in the later acts of the 
campaign are naturally related by his kins- 
man with greater detail and more sympathy 
than in other sources of history. 

Turning to the second book, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s examination of the documentary 
evidence for the rebellion or massacre (or 
both) of 164i, we find ourselves embroiled 
in more explicit controversy. O'Sullivan 
candidly, and we think honestly, tells 
us his side of the story. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
is at pains to show that the Protestant 
account of the troubles of 1641 is neither 
candid nor honest, that the Papist share in 
the matter has been grossly misrepresented, 
and that the Protestant history of the period 
is wholly false. Mr. Fitzpatrick will not 
allow that there was any massacre in 1641, 
but only a rebellion, justified by the 
tyrannies and cruelties of English governors 
and soldiery, and resulting, no doubt, in 
loss of life, but altogether in the loss of life 
due to an open state of war. In maintaining 
this thesis the author follows the lead of 
Prendergast, who was so violently anti- 
English that, though not himself a Roman 
Catholic, he has been the mouthpiece 
of that party in their historical estimates. 
Prendergast, indeed, puts the antagonism 
of race in the foreground. But the anta- 
gonism of religion corresponds with it so 
closely that the two can hardly be distin- 
guished. If any Irish kerne or gallowglass 
had adopted Cromwell’s religion, nothing 
would have been more shocking to Crom- 
well than to slay a true believer without 
quarter. But neither kerne nor gallow- 
glass ever did, so far as we know, adopt 
that gaunt creed, and so when they were 
found among Royalist prisoners in the Civil 
War they were put to death in cold blood, 
not because they were mere Irish, but 
because they were Irish Papists. Hence it 
is that up to the present day it is almost 
impossible to distinguish whether in 
Nationalist Irish history the advocate is an 
advocate of nationality or an advocate of 
creed. The second often hides himself 
under the first, if, indeed, he sees any dif- 
ference; in O’Sullivan’s time the first will- 
ingly sailed under the colours of the second ; 
for thus he secured the sympathy of France, 
of Spain, and of the Pope, and raised his 
quarrel from the level of a domestic squabble 
to that of a crusade. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, in the first place, supplies 
evidence from the depositions that the 
alleged numbers of Scotch and English 
massacred are based on hearsay evidence. 
Every modern historian has conceded to him 
that these numbers were at the time grossly 
exaggerated. The 150,000 of Milton or of 
Borlase have shrunk to a few thousand— 
Gardiner thinks to about 8,000 or 10,000; 
bad enough, if true, says Mr. Fitzpatrick ; 
but we have no evidence that it is true. He 
shows that in the depositions preserved in 








Trinity College Library the Commissioners, 
especially Henry Jones (brother of Ool. 
Michael Jones), were content with any 
second-hand report, provided it tended to 
blacken the character of the insurrection 
and rouse fury against the natives in 
England. People in a panic are notoriously 
cruel, and their terrors blind their judg- 
ment. This general condition of things 
cannot but account for much of the exag- 
geration, and consequent cruelty of retalia- 
tion, shown by the dominant minority 
against the majority now in open rebellion. 
But Mr. Fitzpatrick would quarrel with us for 
calling it an insurrection, and even if it was a 
rebellion, he considers it an open state of 
war, justified by previous cruelties. Yet there 
is no doubt whatever that a great number 
of Protestant English and Scotch were 
driven from their homes, without food or 
clothing, to seek shelter where they could 
in a wild country and in very severe weather, 
so that many of them perished from cold 
and hunger. They were suddenly set upon, 
without any notice, and such of them as 
resisted with arms were killed. This may 
all be the consequence of the rebellion, 
called open war, as Mr. Fitzpatrick main- 
tains. Similar things had certainly been 
done by Mountjoy when he found that only 
by starvation could he reduce Tyrone’s 
rebellion. But, on the other hand, we can- 
not blame the sufferers for calling it a 


massacre, and for asserting that both 
the women and children who died on 
the roads from cold and hunger, and 


the scattered men who died in defence of 
their households, were foully murdered by 
the rebels. The difference of nomenclature 
points merely to the difference of attitude 
in the witness or the critic. As regards the 
numbers killed unarmed, as at Portadown 
and elsewhere, Mr. Fitzpatrick doubts not 
only the figures, but also the very facts. We 
cannot but think that he has here confused 
judicial with historical evidence. The 
former is necessary to determine our conduct, 
and the vital interests of those concerned ; 
the latter need only determine our beliefs, 
which may vary from conviction to a feeling 
of probability not without doubt. It is 
true that without judicial evidence, without 
the trustworthy and cross-examined evidence 
of eye-witnesses, no man should be punished 
for an alleged crime; but a great body of 
individually weak evidence may persuade 
us to believe that an historical fact produced 
this wide consensus. Thus, to take an 
instance from ordinary life, a persistent 
rumour against a lady’s character, repeated 
by various persons, none of whom has any 
direct evidence, will naturally produce a 
presumption that she is not a good woman. 
There may be cases where such rumours are 
pure calumny. But the cases where such a 
persistent rumour is based on no evidence 
are certainly very few. The probabilities of 
the case are against her. Many a juryman 
for want of judicial evidence acquits a 
prisoner of whose guilt he is morally cer- 
tain. Thus the amount of hearsay evidence 
for the Bulgarian atrocities some years ago, 
agreeing with the well-known character of 
the peoples concerned, made many believe 
that such atrocities were committed, though 
there may have been wild exaggeration 
in some of the details. The evidence of 
massacres in 1641 is certainly abundant 
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enough to have created and to keep alive 
the belief that they really occurred, and the 
shaking of the evidence in particular cases 
will hardly suffice to persuade us that the 
whole story is a fiction. As we said before, 
the exact distinction between killing as a 
fair act of warfare and killing as mere 
murder is not easy to maintain. The killing 
of young children, with which both sides 
are charged, may fairly have arisen from the 
belief of the English that little Irish boys 
had practised theirskenes upon defenceless 
fugitives, or from the belief of the Irish 
that there was little use in killing the Eng- 
lish planter of a farm if his son were alive to 
return by-and-by and claim his father’s 
possessions. The times were rude and cruel ; 
there was no atrocity in Ireland that was 
not being committed tenfold in the Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany. It is better to let 
these horrors sleep, especially among a 
nation too fond of old memories, and too 
— to translate the past into the present. 

r. Fitzpatrick’s researches are careful, 
and, we believe, conscientious ; but they are 
certainly not free from bias, and appear to 
us of questionable value. 

Mr. Byrne offers in his preface an 
essay on the art of translating from Latin, 
but his theory is not very attractive in 
practice. 








Encyclopedia Biblica. Edited by the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black. 
Vol. IV. (A. & CO. Black.) 

Tue articles in this volume which concern 

themselves with questions of general 

scholarship are, perhaps, fewer than was 
the case with its three predecessors, yet are 
of at least as great importance. Those by 

Max Miiller upon ‘Rameses,’ ‘Syene,’ 

‘Tahpanhes,’ and ‘Tirhakah’ are so good 

that we can only regret the scantiness 

of the space allotted to them. To Max 

Miiller, as to most Egyptologists, the 

Pharaoh of the Oppression is Rameses II., 

and Tirhakah is the Ethiopian king of the 

twenty-fifth dynasty who was chased out of 

Egypt by the Assyrians, and returned only 

to be again defeated. But he is un- 

expectedly sceptical with regard to the city 
of Rameses, which he refuses to see in any 
of the sites yet suggested, although he 
thinks the expression ‘‘land of Rameses’’ 
signifies the whole land of Goshen. As for 

Tahpanhes, he agrees with Wilkinson that 

it is identical with the modern Tell 

Defenneh, excavated by Prof. Petrie seven- 

teen years ago; while Syene is too plainly 

the modern Assouan for its identity to be 
disputed. An excellent article by Prof. 

Jeremias on ‘ Ritual,’ in which he compares 

the Babylonian ritual with the Hebrew, is 

also a model of compression, and really tells 
us all that there is to be said on the 
subject. The chief points of resemblance 
between the two nations in this particular 
are the liking of both for bloody sacrifices, 
the favourite victim being a lamb, and the 
prohibition against offering animals that 
were blemished. Human sacrifice, according 
to Prof. Jeremias, was also resorted to by 
both peoples; but only on special occa- 
sions, and never as part of the regular 
ritual. The retention of part of the offering 
by the priest was also regulated by nearly 
the same restrictions in both cases. On the 








other hand, the predominant part played in 
the Babylonian ritual by the king finds no 
echo among the Hebrews, among whom offer- 
ings of fish and game, though common in 
Babylonia, were forbidden; while the offer- 
ings of vegetables and the like were 
restricted to such as could only be ‘“‘acquired 
by labour and trouble.” In this, as in the 
ideas of ceremonial purity common to the 
two nations, there is much which seems to 
be due rather to neighbourhood than 
to conscious borrowing, and, on the whole, 
it must be said that we still know 
too little about what went on in a 
Babylonian — or, for that matter, in 
a Hebrew—temple to assume any necessary 
identity of practice in the two cases. Other 
good Assyriological articles are those of 
Mr. C. H. W. Johns on ‘Sargon’ and 
‘Sennacherib,’ and that by Dr. Pinches on 
‘ Tiglath-Pilezer,’ in which he deals success- 
fully with most of the problems that have 
arisen in the career of the usurper “ Pul,” 
so far as they affect Hebrew history. But 
for pure scholarship the highest praise 
should be awarded to Mr. F. C. Burkitt’s 
article on ‘Text and Versions,’ which in 
fifty-five columns deals exhaustively with 
the whole subject, and supplies even to the 
unskilled reader a clue through the maze of 
the different texts and variant readings in 
both Testaments. Want of space alone 
prevents us from dwelling upon this at more 
length, but attention may be drawn to Mr. 
Burkitt’s dictum that the Fathers of the 
Church seldom quoted Scripture accurately, 
and to his remark that in Aquila’s version 
the Tetragrammaton or sacred name is 
written not in Greek, but in Old-Hebrew 
letters. The whole article shows that, in 
some respects at any rate, Cambridge 
scholarship has nothing to fear in compe- 
tition with German. 

Passing to those articles dictated by the 
“higher” criticism, we find most of those 
concerning the Old Testament bearing some 
trace of Canon Cheyne’s ‘‘ Jerahmeel” theory 
which, since we noticed the second volume 
(see the Atheneum of Feb. 16th, 1901), has 
developed such upas-like growth as to 
overshadow the whole book. As this theory 
is nowhere clearly and concisely set forth, 
it may be as well to say that Canon Cheyne 
seems to believe that there was a mys- 
terious country called the land of Jerahmeel 
in North Arabia as well as in Southern 
Palestine, and that it was from one or other 
of these countries (they are never very 
clearly distinguished) that the Hebrews 
drew the great majority of their traditions, 
most of the names of the Old Testament 
containing some reference to this, either 
openly or in a corrupt or ‘‘ disguised’ form. 
The length to which this is carried may be 
judged from Canon Cheyne’s article on 
‘ Saul,’ in which it is said that 
‘eleven of the personal names connected with 
the history of Saul are corruptions of Jerahmeel 
and Ishmael or fragments of these names. These 
names are Merab, Michal, Paltiel, Adriel, 
Mephibosheth, Eshbaal, Ishbosheth, Merib- 
baal, Micha, Machir, Ammiel.” 

So, in other articles, it is said that Amraphel, 
King of Shinar, whom some call Hammu- 
rabi, should be read ‘“‘ Jerahmeel, King of 
Geshur”; that Abraham, whose own name 
conceals the usual reference, swore by 
‘‘Yahwe the god of Jerahmeel’’; that the 





expression Cities of the Plain means, in 
like manner, ‘all Jerahmeel”’ ; that Elam, 
in the Old Testament, should ‘ probably 
always be Jerahmeel”; that Solomon’s 
Hiram of Tyre is ‘‘ one of the most probable 
popular corruptions of Jerahmeel”’; and 
that Hadad (of Edom) “‘ reigned over Aram, 
t.¢., Jerahmeel.” The present reviewer 
did, indeed, set to work to prepare a list 
of the persons and places identified with 
this word in the present volume, but was 
compelled to stop on noticing that there 
were more than a hundred within a few 
pages. No attempt at any proof of the 
theory can be traced through this tangled 
mass of allusion and conjecture, and, so far 
as we can see, he who will accept the extra- 
ordinary position of Canon Cheyne on the 
subject must do so upon his unsupported 
assertions. 

We come to clearer, though hardly more 
stable ground in those articles of the last- 
named category which deal with the New 
Testament. As before, the most crucial of 
these are entrusted to Prof. Schmiedel, 
who deals in his accustomed manner with 
the ‘Resurrection and Ascension Narra- 
tives.’ His view is that neither Resurrec- 
tion nor Ascension occurred at all, the 
steries to that effect being merely ‘ subjec- 
tive’’ visions—or, in other words, hallucina- 
tions—reported in good faith by those who 
experienced them. Another article by the 
same author on ‘Simon Magus’ sets forth 
with much diligence and some cogency the 
argument that the person so described in the 
Acts is only another name for the Apostle 
Paul, who was thus held up to execration 
by the Judaizing Christians from whom the 
legend comes. Nor does the adversary of 
Simon Magus fare any better at Prof. 
Schmiedel’s hands. In ‘Simon Peter’ he 
assumes that that Apostle was never in 
Rome; that his sphere of activity was in 
Babylonia, where he probably died an un- 
distinguished death ; and that ‘‘ we possess 
no genuine writings of Peter; nor can 
the speeches attributed to him in Acts lay 
any claim to authenticity, notwithstanding 
their archaic colouring.” Prof. Schmidt's 
‘Son of God,’ in which he tells us that ‘‘a 
careful examination of the Gospels tends to 
produce the conviction that Jesus never 
assumed the title ‘Son of God,’ either to 
designate himself as the expected king of 
Israel or to intimate that his nature was 
unlike that of other men,” is the last we 
shall notice in this connexion. 

Messrs. Black also send us an edition of 
the four parts of the work on thin paper in 
one volume, thus providing an extensive 
book of reference in a very handy form. 
This gives us the occasion to say what we 
have to say as to the scope and purport of 
the book as a whole, and we regret that 
our opinion of it is by no means favourable. 
A Bible dictionary, in this country at all 
events, is addressed in the first instance to 
religious people and to those who profess 
the Christian faith. Yet the founder of 
Christianity is described in those articles 
in this encyclopedia which deal with His 
life and death as a being in all respects 
like other men, whose birth and death took 
place in the ordinary course of nature, who 
never in His life made any assertion of His 
divinity, and who never rose from the dead. 
We are not concerned here with all the con- 
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sequences of this proposition, but it is plain 
that, if it be accepted in its entirety, every 
Christian Church that has existed during 
the last nineteen centuries has been occupied 
with the propagation of error, and of error 
go treraendous that it is difficult to suppose 
that any countervailing benefits can have 
sprung from its teaching. If such be the 
view of those concerned in the production of 
this book they are perhaps justified in 
making it known; but in that case a dic- 
tionary professedly written by specialists, 
in which both the number of articles and 
their constant overlapping make the orderly 
discussion of so large a subject impossible, 
seems to us to be at once the most unfair 
and the most clumsy vehicle for its exposi- 
tion possible. 

This apart, we think there are many grave 
faults to be found with the editing and 
arrangement of the book. The non-doctrinal 
or scientific articles, which alone are likely 
to be of use to the general reader, seem 
too often to have been cut short or pushed 
out of the way to make room for contro- 
versial matter, while the utterly unproved 
and improbable theory above noticed is 
constantly forced into articles with which 
it has no obvious connexion. We think, 
indeed, that throughout the editors have 
shown but scant appreciation of the relation 
that theory should bear to facts. No one is 
less inclined than the present writer to ignore 
the debt which we all owe to the painful 
labours of German scholars; but it is no 
reproach to them to say that most of them 
are ready, after the prolonged study of any 
text, to produce at short notice some entirely 
novel theory concerning it, which will be 
abandoned soon after it is made. This is 
the method of working that decades of doc- 
toral theses have fostered, and the results 
are generally taken at their true value by 
German scholars themselves. But to cast 
such theories at the head of the unsuspecting 
English public, as in this encyclopedia, with- 
out drawing attention to their temporary 
character or the contradictions they involve, 
seems to us to show a levity unbefitting 
the subject. 








A New English Dictionary on Tlistorical 
Principles. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, 
H. Bradley, and W. A. Craigie.— Ono- 
mastical— Outing (Vol. VII.). By J. A. H. 
Murray. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue great dictionary is advancing steadily 

and overcoming the many difficulties which 

beset the lexicographer, though their 
existence is hardly realized by the ordinary 
man. Thus at the end of the prefatory note 
we read: ‘‘One inconvenience of a composite 
language is seen in the fact that there are 
seven distinct words spelt Orz, which more- 
over occurs as an obsolete spelling of seven 
others.” It is true that ‘‘Lemster ore” 
puzzled Blount, the glossographer, in 1661 
if Dr. Murray is correct in quoting him 
under ‘ ore’’’; but ‘‘ Lempster’s ore is that 
fertile part of Herefordshire which lies 
about two miles round that Town” suggests 
that Blount tried to explain an old local 
place-name which had nothing to do with the 
phrase ‘‘ Lemster ore.” But, in the literary 
quotations given, the second element of 

“Lemster ore” could not be confused with 

any one of the thirteen other “ores’’; and, 





generally, homonyms seldom entail serious 
inconvenience. No language demonstrates 
this so clearly as English. They are, 
however, independent of the fact that a 
language is composite, for languages of all 
types develope distinct uses of one word, 
which thus become as inconvenient as 
several distinct words with one form or sound. 

Besides the long article on “ out,’’ and 
those on its derivatives and compounds— 
some of which, interrupted only by 
‘“‘outher,” occupy the last thirty-two 
columns—the words “oof,” ‘‘open”’ (sb., 
adj., vb.), ‘‘ordain,”’ “ ordinary” (sb. and 
adj.), ‘‘organ,”  ‘‘oriel,”’  ‘‘ original,” 
‘“‘other’’ (pronominal adj.), ‘‘ other” 
(conj. and adv.), and its reduced form 
“tor,” and “‘ or’’=before, early, with many 
others, furnish much that is highly 
interesting and important. The substantive 
‘ordinary ” is found in ecclesiastical usage 
much earlier than the adjective, which first 
meant “regular,” then ‘‘ frequent, usual,’ 
and lastly ‘‘ commonplace, low.”’ The slang 
“oof” is explained as a reduction of 
‘‘ ooftish,” Yiddish from German auf (dem) 
Tische=on the table—7.¢., ‘‘cash down.” 
In the admirable article on ‘‘open” (vb.) 
the type of the Old Teutonic adjective is 
opan-, but in the article on ‘‘ open”? (adj.), 
upano-, upino-. The phrase ‘‘open mind,” 
and the combinations ‘‘ open-minded,” 
‘‘open-mindedness,” should have been 
illustrated, especially as persons claim to 
have an “open mind” not only when they 
are “‘ready......to entertain ideas and argu- 
ments,’’ but also when they are unready to 
accept any one of alternative ideas and 
equally unready to entertain arguments 
which might lead to acceptance of one of 
the said ideas or conclusions. 

Among obsolete words there are nearly a 
score of compeunds with the prefix ‘‘on-”’— 
e.g., ‘‘onsand visitation, infliction, and 
the following obsolete congeners of ‘‘opine,” 
“opinion”: “‘opinant,” ‘‘opinate,”’ ‘“ opina- 
tion,’ ‘ opinative,” ‘‘opinial,” ‘ opinias- 
trous,” ‘‘opiniate”’ (sb.), ‘‘ opiniatory,”’ 
‘“‘opiniatre” (sb., vb.), ‘‘ opiniatreness,” 
‘“‘opiniatreship,” ‘‘opiniatreture,” and 
‘¢ opinionous.” 

Too early a quotation is given for 
‘“‘oratrix,” as the presumption is that 
‘‘ oratrices ”’ is the plural not of “ oratrix,” 
but of the earlier ‘‘oratrice.” Earlier 
quotations might have been found for 
‘‘ orifice,’ ‘‘ orignal”? (—American moose), 
and ‘Osirian.”’ W. M. W. Call (1849) 
borrowed his “ Osirian Egypt” from an 
earlier and more famous poet, who wrote 

I saw Osirian Egypt bowing down 
Before the ivy crown, 

For ‘ore’? (=metal) the citation of 

Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost’ (xi. 564), 
One who at the forge 

Lab’ring, two massy clods of iron and brass 

Had melted...... the liquid ore he drained 

Into fit moulds prepared, 
is wanted, as in the two quotations, dated 
1639 and 1709, earlier than Shenstone 
(about 1713) ‘‘ore” means ‘precious 
metal.” A little further on occurs 

True opener of mine eyes, 
which might have been utilized, as also 
might 
Much their work outgrew 


The hands’ despatch of two gard’ning so wide. 
ix. 202, 








A due sense of proportion should have 
curtailed the section on the milliner’s 
“osprey” and the dialectal ‘ oss(e)”= 
show, presage, commend auspiciously, 
essay, used as a substantive (—omen, 
attempt); and Mr. I. Taylor’s ‘‘ ossements’’ 
should be treated as French. In the article 
‘‘Orleans’’ there is no mention of the wine 
of that name. The commercial ‘ our,” 
short for ‘‘our representative,” might 
have been noticed. 

The etymology is usually so cautious that 
it is surprising to find the Lat. alter given 
as a probable congener of “ other” (from Old 
Aryan *anteros), especially as we find just 
below, ‘‘The same root appears in Skt. 
an-yd-s, other, different: cf. Lat. al-ius, 
al-ter,” where the connexion of al ter with 
al-ius seems to be rightly supported by the 
proportion an-yd-s: dntara-s:: al-ius: al-ter. 
Under ‘else’? we do not find the inad- 
missible suggestion that the Old Teutonic 
aljo- and Lat. alius are connected with Skt. 
an-yd-s, which is implied in the supposition 
that the Lat. alter may be akin to “‘ other.” 
The idea that ‘‘onym,” ‘‘onymous,” are 
from the olic Greek ovvyza is much too 
complimentary to the coiners of these 
atrocious vocables, which are faulty back- 
formations from ‘‘anonymous,” ‘‘synonym,”’ 
&e. Similarly ‘‘ostentate” (vb.) is rather 
a back-formation from the earlier ‘‘ ostenta- 
tion” than from “ L. ostentat-.” But the 
superfluous ‘‘opt,” which might be a back- 
formation from ‘‘option’’ on the analogy 
of “‘adopt,’’ “adoption,” seems to have 
been exported from France by a Times 
correspondent. Our columns are credited 
with the introduction of ‘ophic,” ‘ ooga- 
mous,” ‘‘ oophyte,” ‘‘ orthochromatic,” and 
‘‘ostracode.”’ Caxton seems to be re- 
sponsible for “‘ opprobre,”’ ‘‘orage,” “‘origin- 
ally,” ‘ornation,” “orphan,” “otiosity,” 
‘“‘oubliance,”’ ‘‘oultrepreu,” ‘ oustil’’— 
utensil. 

Several instances of the wanton and 
detrimental inflation of our vocabulary by 
the revival of obsolete words or the coinage 
of new words may be noted, ¢.g., ‘‘ opacate,” 
“ ophiolater,” ‘‘oppugnation,” ‘‘ optate,” 
‘‘ornation,” ‘‘ornature,” ‘‘ orphandom,” 
“ ogculable,’ and ‘‘ otherism.” 

In a work where the highest pitch of 
excellence is uniformly maintained —with 
a few insignificant exceptions which it 
almost seems captious to point out — it 
is difficult to select any feature for 
special approval. However, we venture to 
express the opinion that the best and most 
striking specimen of the results achieved 
by the methods pursued in this dictionary 
is the final separation of the conjunction 
and adverb ‘‘other’”—whence our modern 
“or”? —from the pronominal adjective 
“‘ other,” and also from “‘ outher”’ (=-either). 
A thoughtful analysis of a multitude of 
examples, of which a large number are 
classified and quoted, together with the 
comparison of a parallel development of 
kindred forms in German, makes it clear 
that the Early English forms “ odda,” 


“ oSpa,” ‘‘odde,” “odpe,” ‘oppe,” were 
reduced to ‘‘*ope,” and about 1130 changed 
to “oper,” “other,” by contaminating 


‘association with words in -er,” such as 
the old forms of ‘outher,” “either,” 
‘‘ whether.’ No words or forms akin to 
‘‘ o3da’’—cf. Gothic “ aippau”’—are recog- 
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nized outside the Teutonic group, so that 
its origin is unknown. 

The ‘‘ ordinate” of geometry is traced to 
the phrase ‘‘(linea) ordinate applicata,” 
occurring in the sixteenth-century Latin 
translation of the treatise on conics by 
Apollonius of Perga, through the fuller 
‘ordinate applicate.” 

A portion containing 112 pages, R— 
Reactive, edited by Mr. Craigie, was issued 
on July ist, and a portion continuing—and, 
we hope, finishing—the letter L is an- 
nounced for October Ist. The stupendous 
work will, therefore, enter upon its twenty- 
first year of publication with the letters 
M, N, P, and S—Z still unissued. More 
than two-thirds of the entire work will have 
been published, so that we may hope to 
see the colophon in five or six years. 








Representative English Comedies: From the 
Beginnings to Shakespeare. Under the 
General Editorship of Charles Mills 
Gayley. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuts is the first of a series of volumes 
designed to illustrate the development of 
English comedy by means of a selection of 
carefully edited texts, together with notes 
and introductions, and essays, somewhat 
fantastically called ‘‘monographs,”’ on points 
of general interest. The list of the scholars, 
English and American, whose assistance 
Prof. Gayley has secured in his enterprise, 
should be sufficient guarantee of the erudition 
and literary skill with which it is carried out. 
The editor himself contributes a long ‘ His- 
torical View of the Beginnings of English 
Comedy,’ and editions of Greene’s ‘ History 
of Friar Bacon’ and Porter’s ‘Two Angry 
Women of Abington.’ Prof. Woodberry, 
of Columbia University, writes on ‘ Greene’s 
Place in Comedy,’ and Prof. Dowden 
on ‘Shakespeare as a Comic Dramatist.’ 
Mr. A. W. Pollard deals with John Hey- 
wood’s ‘The Weather’ and ‘ Johan Johan, 
Tib and Sir Johan’; Prof. Fliigel, of Stan- 
ford University, with Nicholas Udall’s 
‘Ralph Roister-Doister’; Mr. Henry Brad- 
ley with William Stevenson’s ‘Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle’; Prof. Baker, of Harvard, 
with Lyly’s ‘Alexander and Campaspe’; 
and Prof. Gummere, of Haverford College, 
with Peele’s ‘The Old Wives’ Tale.’ The 
selection of plays has every claim to be 
called representative, and we cannot speak 
too highly of the amount and merit of the 
first-hand work in criticism, biography, and 
literary history which the introductory and 
other essays contain. They form a most 
valuable contribution to the growing know- 
ledge of the earlier English drama. Such 
criticism as is here possible can only touch 
a few isolated points and will confine itself 
mainly to the pre-Elizabethan period, which 
has hitherto attracted less attention than has 
fallen to the lot of the immediate predeces- 
sors of Shakspeare. Prof. Gayley’s ‘ His- 
torical View’ is on the whole excellent, 
especially in its account of comedy as 
represented in the miracle plays. But 
it does not deal quite satisfactorily with 
the contribution of the folk to comedy, 
and it is not wholly free from certain 
ancient misconceptions and errors of fact 
which have clung persistently to historian 
after historian of the stage. Thus we find 


him speaking of dumb-show pageants of | 








St. George in 1416, and of Saints Fabian, 
Sebastian, and Botulph in 1564, whereas the 
latter was an illuminated roll, and the 
former a cake. The York friar William 
Melton still passes as a ‘‘ professor of holy 
pageantry,” although the sacra pagina of 
which he was professor cannot possibly be 
anything but ‘‘Holy Writ.’ The very 
dubious ‘ Nigramansir’ ascribed by Warton 
to Skelton is accepted without question, 
and spelt three times ‘‘ Nigromansir.” 
‘‘ Moralite,” which occurs in an early six- 
teenth-century document, is denied to have 
been a term in use amongst “‘our ances- 
tors.” These are trivial points enough, but 
the ineradicability of minor errors is a most 
annoying feature of literary history. Prof. 
Gayley’s scanty records of early perform- 
ances of comedy in England might have 
been enriched by a reference to the curious 
notices of a fourteenth-century theatre in 
Exeter, and of a satirical play against the 
cloth-dressers of the city, which was to have 
been given there, preserved in the Register 
of Bishop Grandisson. With regard to the 
mummers’ play, Prof. Gayley says :— 


“The St. George play is an example of how 
a legendary miracle, sacred in its origin, may 
pass into a folk drama of a national hero, and 
that again degenerate into a mumming or dance ; 
and how this, oblivious of the original plot, and 
finally of all fable, may first transform the saintly 
hero into a performer in a sword dance, as in 
the Shetland play, and then, as in the Revesby, 
eliminate even him and substitute a fool.” 


A very careful investigation of the whole 
subject has convinced us that this theory 
really puts the cart before the horse. The 
basis of the St. George play is almost cer- 
tainly the sword dance, which preserves 
some very primitive traits of sacrificial 
festival custom. It was only at a com- 
paratively late date, probably the end of the 
sixteenth or the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, that St. George got into it 
at all; and it is not even clear that miracle 
plays about the saint, although no doubt 
such are upon record, had any influence 
in the matter. The dance is found in 
Germany as well as in England; but 
the German performers are differently 
named. And even in England the St. 
George nomenclature, although widespread, 
is by no means universal. 

One of the most interesting contributions 
to the volume is Mr. A. W. Pollard’s edition 
of two of Heywood’s interludes. But it is 
hardly correct to say that ‘‘the ‘ Play of the 
Wether’ has not been reprinted since the 
sixteenth century.”” Both ‘The Weather’ 
and ‘Johan Johan, Tib and Sir Johan’ 
were included in Prof. Brandl’s ‘Quellen 
des Weltlichen Dramas in England vor 
Shakespeare,’ published as long ago as 
1898. An edition available for English 
readers is none the less a thing to be grate- 
ful for. Mr. Pollard discusses the possi- 
bility that the anonymous play of ‘ Ther- 
sites’ may be by Heywood, but he does not 
mention that it is no original work, but a 
translation or adaptation from the Latin 
‘Thersites’ of Ravisius Textor. Prof. 
Fliigel gives a very full and careful account 
of Nicholas Udall. He might have men- 
tioned the traces of Udall’s residence at 
Oxford as late as 1528, which are given in 
Prof. Fowler’s ‘History of Corpus Christi 
College’; the fact that he was vicar of 





Braintree from 1533 to 1537, and therefore 
probably the author of the play of ‘ Placidag 
or Sir Eustace,’ given in Braintree Church 
in 1534; and the entry in Thomas Crom- 
well’s accounts of a payment in 1538 to 
‘* Woodall, the schoolmaster of Eton, for 


playing before my Lord.’ This last fact 
shows that Udall’s career as a school 
dramatist had already begun, and, so far 
as it goes, supports Prof. Fliigel’s reasser- 
tion of the traditional view which puts 
‘ Roister-Doister’ in Udall’s Eton master- 
ship of 1534-41. But Prof. Hales’s argu- 
ment for 1553 as the date at which the play 
was written seems to us stronger than Prof, 
Fliigel is willing to admit. An edition of 
the play can hardly have been printed in 
1552, as Prof. Fliigel suggests, since the 
copyright was not entered until 1566-7, 
Mr. Henry Bradley, who edits ‘Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,’ sets out his reasons for 
the ascription of the authorship of the play, 
first suggested by him in the columns of 
this journal, to William Stevenson, of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. The theory 
is by far the most plausible that has 
yet been put forward. Prof. Gayley 
disposes of some of the wild conjectures 
that have gathered round the biography of 
Robert Greene. But he might have still 
further strengthened his case against the 
notion that the reprobate dramatist was at 
some period of his career a parson. This 
rests largely upon a supposed reference to 
him in ‘ Martin Marsixtus’ as ‘‘ a red-nosed 
minister.’”’ So, at least, Dr. Grosart and 
others quote it. But they misquote it. The 
actual words are ‘‘ red-nosed rimester””—a 
very different thing. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Said the Fisherman. By Marmaduke Pick- 
thall. (Methuen & Co.) 


So far as the reviewer is aware, no flourish 
of trumpets has prepared the reading public 
for this book; there is not a line of any 
sort of pretentiousness in it, and one cannot 
deny that in the modern rush of new books 
pouring from the press in their yearly 
thousands there are a few of real merit 
which are overlooked. We trust that that 
will not be the fate of this book; we hope 
that it will meet with the widespread success 
it deserves; but we shall not be surprised 
at all if it does not. ‘Said the Fisherman’ 
is a story of the Near East, and a good part 
of its action passes in Damascus, that most 
picturesque of cities. It is in more respects 
than one a notable book; it belongs to a 
little exploited school of fiction, and is one 
of the very best of its select school that we 
have come upon. It is worth a place upon 
any shelf beside Morier’s ‘ Haji Baba,’ and 
as an exposition of Syrian life and character 
we know nothing to equal it. Not even the 
early part of Burton’s ‘Pilgrimage’ has 
more intimate charm or more of the glamour 
of Eastern story. The Moors have been 
recently treated fairly well in fiction, but 
the people of Syria never. Let the lover of 
the ‘Memoirs’ of Lady Hester Stanhope read 
this story by way of pleasant commentary, 
and he will enjoy a rich treat. Some know- 
ledge of the East, of the Oriental character, 
and of life inthe world of Islam is necessary 
to the full and proper appreciation of all 
the merits of this book, of itsauthor’s extreme 
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thoroughness, real insight, and intimate, 
first-hand study; but even the most un- 
travelled of men could hardly, one fancies, 
fail to find deep and sustained interest in so 
delightful a story. The author (unlike even 
the best of writers who deal with foreign 
and remote peoples) makes no claims, and 
never once draws attention to his learning; 
and he makes no mistakes. His local colour- 
ing is nearly faultless; his modest, rare 
comments are distinguished for their 
sanity and accuracy; his humour is un- 
failing, keen, and never boisterous. The 
book is really the life story of Said the 
Fisherman, who at an early stage forsakes 
the obscure peace of his fisherman’s hut to 
set out upon as adventurous and entertain- 
ing a career as that of any of his storied 
forbears in Baghdad. Not in one little 
sentence is this character idealized ; not one 
particle of sentimentality goes to his draw- 
ing; he is rich in most of the faults to 
which his race is prone—selfish, a disloyal 
friend, something of a coward, and very 
much of a rogue; and withal so admirably 
is he drawn for us, so intimately is he pre- 
sented, that when all is said, and the 
curtain of Said’s life rung down, we realize 
not merely that we are sincerely sorry to 
lose his genial company, but also that the 
fellow has won a good deal of our affec- 
tionate regard. Said is a triumph of the 
story-teller’s art; his vicissitudes, as dealt 
with here, form real romance, true story 
as do the stories of the ‘Thousand Nights 
anda Night,’ or the windy, heart-reaching 
narratives that are spun out to the accom- 
paniment of frenzied gestures and impas- 
sioned eloquence in Eastern market-places 
on feast days. 

We should like to give some taste of Mr. 
Pickthall’s quality, but the nature of the 
story forbids that. Here are no trumpery 
epigrams or smart small talk, but rather the 
slow-moving, vivid imagery of voluptuous 
Eastern colouring, the massed detail of 
stately Eastern life, its indolence, passion, 
trickery, generosity, beauty, cunning, 
warmth, and subtle picturesque wickedness. 
The whole is intensely interesting, and we 
think it remarkable that a writer possessing 
the author’s real and intimate knowledge 
of Eastern people should have been able to 
weave a story at once so real, so exquisitely 
true, and, withal, so easily within the grasp 
of minds to whom Eastern lore isaclosed book. 
There are a few brief chapters in which the 
story moves to our grey northern land, and 
Said—poor wretch—shivers in the streets of 
“‘Landra.” Those chapters are as good in 
their way as Mr. Kipling’s ‘One View of 
the Question,’ and are sufficient proof that 
the author’s observation has not been con- 
fined to Oriental subjects and peoples. Said 
struggles to converse aboard an English 
steamer with a young Briton who desires to 
air his little stock of laboriously acquired 
Arabic. ‘It was a little hard sometimes to 
understand what he said, for all his verbs 
were in the imperative mood.” The book is 
rich in little touches of that sort to bring 
chuckles to the reader who has lived in the 
East. But it is equally rich in broad effects 
for the uninitiated. One passage must be 
quoted, if only because it is such a striking 
illustration of an aspect of European life in 
the East which has worried all thinking 
men of the West whose women have shared 





with them in travel or residence among 
Orientals. A dragoman, camping in a 
garden outside Damascus with a party of 
English tourists, is bragging to a select 
circle of natives outside a coffee-house in 
the same garden one evening :— 

‘**Now in this party which I conduct at 

present ’—the dragoman pointed with his whip 
in the direction of the tents—‘ there is a girl— 
ah! I tell you—a pearl—a delight.’ He held 
out his hand, pressing the tip of his thumb on 
that of the extended fore-finger : the common 
gesture of those who would describe something 
too nice for words. ‘She loves me, and comes 
forth to me every night while her parents sleep. 
She entreats me always to marry her; but I am 
doubtful whether to do so or not. Her father 
you must know is rich—a great lord. Perhaps 
—Allah knows !—I shall yield at last to her 
prayers. Hist !’......He sank his voice swiftly. 
*Hither comes the very girl. No doubt she 
strays in search of me. Observe now, I 
pray you!’ A young girl of about sixteen 
years, clad in the close-fitting garb of the 
Frankish women, was sauntering toward the 
tavern, eyeing the scene there with dreamy 
curiosity...... In spite of her unveiled, undraped 
state, which to the mind of the onlookers was 
little better than nakedness, she moved freely, 
without a trace of embarrassment until she grew 
aware of the gaze of so many prying eyes, when 
she averted her face and stepped more con- 
sciously...... She was passing by with a timid 
glance when she caught sight of the dragoman, 
who to that end had thrust himself forward. She 
smiled and nodded graciously to him, saying 
something kind in her own language. The man 
replied in a tone of familiarity which conveyed 
all that he meant that it should to the minds of 
his hearers. ‘Aha,’ said he, as soon as she was 
out of ear- shot. ‘Aha! She is a peerless 
gem. By-and-by, when her parents sleep, she 
will steal out to seek me. By Allah, her mouth 
overflows with honey. The taste of it makes 
me drunken.’” 
The interest of the passage developes, but 
space is limited. ‘‘What? You think the 
Nazarene lord is anything to me?” the 
reviewer has heard a similar braggart 
bluster to his comrades over the coffee. 
‘‘ Watch me now; I goto hisroom. See, I 
pull up the heels of my slippers. I will 
stand beside him there for two minutes 
—watch ye else, where the curtain is 
parted—and come back here, and never 
so much as lay hand to head or 
doff my slippers. He will not dare to 
question my right. Watch me now.” 
And, of course, the good-natured, unob- 
servant ‘‘ Nazarene lord’? heeded not the 
slippered feet, and would have said nothing 
if he had. It is the same thing. But, as 
with every other picture in his book, Mr. 
Pickthall’s illustration is admirably striking. 
Lovers of fiction owe a debt of gratitude to 
the author of ‘Said the Fisherman’; we 
hope they will pay it with good measure. 


It Came to Pass. By G. Manville Fenn. 


(White & Co.) 
Goop story-teller as the author has long 
proved himself, he has not hitherto been so 
successful with the novel proper as with his 
‘‘yarns”’ for boys. Ws are inclined to 
think this book an advance upon his 
previous work. There is much life in both 
incident and characters. The old gipsy and 
his followers, who dwell upon the Vine 
estate as the tribe of Meg Merrilies did on 
that of Mr. Bertram, the bibulous gardener 
and “clergyman’s man,” the stern but 





faithful old nurse, are portraits to remem- 
ber. The weakest part of the book is con- 
nected with its didactic purpose. Here the 
moral strategy is circuitous, and savours of 
burning down the house to roast the pig. 
The conduct of the hero in marrying the 
girl whom his brother has seduced, while 
he loves her sister, is wrongheaded, to say 
the least, however generous in intention. 
But it explains what to many seems inex- 
plicable, the subsequent marriage with the 
‘‘ deceased wife’s sister.” 





Francezka. By Molly Elliot Seawell. (Grant 
Richards.) 
SEMI-HIsToRICAL novels generally demand 
too much labour from the reader to be whoily 
satisfactory, and to write one that is easy to 
read, exciting, and well composed is some- 
thing of afeat. Miss Seawell is to be con- 
gratulated on a decided success. Her story 
never flags, her knowledge of the times of 
Maurice de Saxe is ample, her information 
is used with admirable skill, she is always 
interesting and never tedious. There is, 
indeed, no fault to be found with her book, 
except that the dénodment is guessed too 
soon, and even this fault makes itself in 
some measure excused by the cleverness 
with which the conclusion is worked out. It 
is a sad and even terrible affair, but, in the 
true spirit of tragedy, the reader’s feelings 
of pity for the high-spirited and fascinating 
heroine are worked upon with excellent art. 








REVELATIONS OF THE WAR. 


Sir WopreHousE RicHArpson publishes, 
through Messrs. Richardson & Co., With the 
Army Service Corps in South Africa, a book 
which we expected to be able to dismiss in a 
few lines, but which we have found of the 
most thrilling interest. No such revelation 
of what passes in war behind the scenes has 
yet appeared, and the posthumous strictures 
on the Admiralty of Sir John Briggs are 
equalled—this time of the War Office. The 
very first line contains an extraordinary piece 
of news, namely, the date on which the expedi- 
tion to South Africa had been so long resolved 
upon as to have been completely constituted :— 

“On the 10th September, 1899,I heard from Sir 
Redvers Buller that the Secretary of State for War 
had approved of my ‘appointment as officer com- 
manding Army Service Corps on the headquarters 
staff of the expedition proceeding to South Africa.’” 
It was, of course, known that precautionary 
measures were being taken, but the fact that 
Sir Redvers Buller was himself directing the 
preparation of an expedition, and seeing the 
members of his staff with regard to its detail 
at so early a date, was, we believe, unknown 
to the public. As we goon we find that the 
preparations for an expedition had, indeed, 
been begun at a much earlier date than this. 
Writing on October 19th, the author states 
that the mules for an army corps had been 
ordered ‘‘months ago.’’ Sir Wodehouse 
Richardson is not only a master of Army 
Service Corps work, but he is also an economist 
whose book may be recommended to the 
Treasury officials who have to deal with War 
Office accounts. His views with regard to 
colonists on whose behalf war is made by the 
mother country are refreshingly old-fashioned. 
He points out that by paying 5s. a day to 
volunteers, and spending 2s. 6d. in addition 
on their rations, and then letting them live at 
or near their homes, the unfortunate British 
taxpayer soon finds himself “paying and 
rationing the entire male population of the 
colony ”’ ; and as he had been told at the begin- 
ning of the war that it was to cost ten millions, 
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he ventures at an early date to prophesy that on 
so extravagant asystem the cost ‘‘ will be more 
like fifty millions than ten millions.’”’ He 
charges Lord Milner with having constantly 
interfered to put up prices, which contrasts 
with Lord Milner’s habits when he was him- 
self a secretary to a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or a Treasury official. Soon we find 
in Sir Wodehouse Richardson’s diary the huge 
profits made from the British taxpayer by the 
South African railways, whose prices for their 
trucks he calls “‘ enormous,’’ and then points 
out that the harbour boards were charging on a 
similar system for ‘‘ the use of docks, wharves, 
and storehouses.’’ He naturally wanted to do 
what any other Power would have done, namely, 
take what he wanted and fix the price, as is 
usual in war. Now there is actually a law on 
the subject in Cape Colony and in Natal; but 
the authorities enforced the view that impress- 
ment of waggons and supplies was only allowed 
to Colonial troops, and that the impressment 
laws were ‘‘not applicable to Imperial troops, 
even when Colonial troops are acting in con- 
cert with them.’’ The result of it was that 
Sir Wodehouse Richardson soon found himself 
paying, as he puts it, ‘‘ through the nose for 
everything.’’ One man had to be paid for 
addled ostrich eggs; another for the wild 
buck roaming on his estates which had escaped 
from them because the mounted infantry had 
made gaps in his wire fence. Of some of these 
claims he says :— 

“ The little account, amounting to 139/., which the 
Attorney-General (who is appropriately named 
Solomon) considers most reasonable, has, at the 
request of the High Commissioner, been paid.” 

Sir Wodehouse began to smile when Sir Edward 
Chichester arrived, for that gallant tar was 
an officer after his own heart :— 

“When Sir Edward went to Natal the other day 

he found that, under the military contract, 10s. per 
horse or mule was being paid for walking the animal 
out of the vessel on to the wharf, and as a ship can 
discharge 300 mules this way in an hour, the price 
seemed excessive.” 
The army, however, backed up their contrac- 
tor and attacked ‘‘ naval interference.’’ What 
Sir Wodehouse thinks of the methods of his 
own department may be gathered from many 
passages ; for instance this :— 

“We constantly receive War Office advices that 

enormous quantities of supplies have been ordered 
to be shipped ; but, as no ship is named and the 
supplies do not arrive, we do not know what to 
think.” 
Of course, the book is full of most valuable 
hints uponarmy supply. We find among them 
repeated allusions to the loss and destruction of 
tea, which was given to the men to carry ina 
loose form, an amazing fact when we remember 
how remarkably successful is tabloid tea, which 
in a perfectly handy compass, and in a form 
which will bear rough usage, is now universally 
used by travellers. A curious fact that comes 
out several times is that the investment both 
of Mafeking and of Kimberley was sufficiently 
loose and ineffective to tempt Sir Wodehouse 
Richardson to make contracts to pass in 
victuals. The obstruction of the local autho- 
rities seems to have continued throughout the 
war. In 1900 he remarks, from Capetown :— 

“T am having a rumpus about the docks here. 
Dozens of ships are detained at Cape Town incurrin 
heavy charges for demurrage because the loca 
authorities will not allow them to have precedence 
over British or foreign ships landing goods for the 
ga public. As Sir Edward Chichester, the 

aval Transport Officer, says: ‘Ore might as well 

be in a foreign port.’” 
Extraordinary things occurred. The officers 
in charge of men of the Army Service Corps, 
coming out with mules without any Army 
Service officer on board, flogged one of them, 
without, of course, the slightest legal authority, 
upon which Sir Wodehouse drily remarks :— 

“This extraordinary treatment of a soldier pro- 
ceeding on active service by an officer of another 
corps would cause any amount ef comment if it got 


into the papers. It isa pity these irregular experi- 
ments should be made on the Army Service Corps.” 
We have no doubt that the unfortunate 
soldier, being, as Tommy invariably is, per- 
fectly acquainted with his legal rights, has 
received enormous compensation from the 
British taxpayer. Later in the war our author 
writes :— 

“T hardly know myself how many troops I am 

now feeding, but I fancy they must include most of 
the able-bodied white population of South Africa who 
are not fighting against us, and possibly some of the 
latter are subsisting on the supplies captured from 
us. 
We do not wonder that he remarks a little 
further on, ‘‘ Our want of system is terrible ”’ ; 
but he gives us throughout his book, by the 
shrewdness of his observations, the impression 
of being an admirable officer. One of the 
greatest difficulties about the British army is 
the corruption of many non-commissioned 
officers, who are put without previous training 
into positions of trust. Sir Wodehouse Richard- 
son writes :— 

“The pay people say they are overworked but I 

bave an idea that, unless he greases the palms of 
the clerks in the Pay Office occasionally, the con- 
tractor who wants a big cheque has sometimes to 
wait for his money.” 
One of the blunders of the War Office is 
characteristic. The Army Service Corps em- 
ployed an enormous number of natives, and 
as they were counted for some purposes as 
belonging to that corps, their convalescent 
invalids were sent by mistake ‘‘home’’ to 
England. Some of the remarks of Sir Wode- 
house Richardson on war which are worth 
mention by us concern the manufacture of 
meat and vegetable rations. Contrary to the 
public impression up to a few weeks ago, he 
states that ‘‘a large proportion of those sent 
to South Africa were found to be unfit for con- 
sumption.” Over andoveragain ourauthor shows 
how we buy against ourselves and put prices 
uptofaminerates in a manner which might easily 
be avoided by organization. He was in 
great difficulties on account of a number of 
leading men in the colony having, by combina- 
tion, secured a monopoly of the meat supply ; 
but this is a matter which had already become 
known. The name of Sir Edouard Girouard is 
misspelt. ‘‘ Peninsular ’’ occurs in one‘place for 
Peninsula. The name of Stohwasser is mis- 
spelt. The only matter in which we are 
inclined to differ from our author concerns 
emergency rations, which, he thinks, should 
be made more appetizing. We venture to 
doubt it, inasmuch as an emergency ration is 
intended to be husbanded as long as possible, 
and, if it is appetizing, it is always eaten 
too soon when the troops get away from 
control. The book should not be left about, 
as it contains one exceedingly coarse, though 
extremely amusing, story. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon- 
Rod, by Gilfrid W. Hartley (Blackwood & 
Sons), is an excellent collection of articles 
previously published in magazines. Besides 
fully deserving their present more accessible 
form by reason of intrinsic merit, they give, 
as the author justly claims, ‘‘ faithful accounts 
of actual days’ sports; in no single case has 
an additional animal or bird or fish been 
killed for the sake of effect.’’ This is as it 
should be, and we believe that veracious 
chronicling of failure as well as of success, 
when both are presented with adequate literary 
skill, is the best, as it is the most useful way 
of appealing to the public for whom books of 
this kind are written. 

Wild-fow] shooting in the outer Hebrides is 
the first subject, and the author agrees with 
Mr. Millais that stalking grey geese is more 


dificult than stalking a stag. Of the country, 





mostly flat with innumerable fresh-water lochs 





and intersected in a bewildering manner by 
the sea, the description is faithful :— 
“Nothing strikes a stranger more than the almost 


universal presence of the sea. You have it all 
round you, lying placidly glistening under the bright 
winter sup, or rolling in in great waves—tearing 
and striving with the rocks, always—stormy or 
uiet, dull or bright—of a beautiful pale green. But 
then you have it inland as well—miles inland you 
come across it—finding its way by thousands of 
narrow crooked channels far into the country, 
carrying its shells and seaweed into the middle of 
the moore.” 
Here, in a solitary spot miles distant from 
other dwellings, there lives a tailor whose scale 
of charges deserves advertisement. The cloth 
costs 3s. a yard; eight yards 
**make a suit for a man, and if he takes it to the 
tailor living in the waste, with buttons and braid and 
thread and lining, that artist converts the raw 
material into fit clothing at the following prices: 
ls. 6d. for a pair of knickerbockers ; 1s. 6d. for a 
waistcoat ; and 2s. 6d. fora coat. ‘ But he will charge 
you more,’ eaid our informant; ‘ perhaps he might 
charge you as much as 3s. 62. for a coat.’” 
The visit to the Hebrides was evidently much 
enjoyed, andagreat variety of fowl, from swans 
to snipe, were bagged. From the Hebrides the 
author takes us to Bavaria to fish in the Isar 
‘* rolling rapidly’’; thence to Monar in Ross- 
shire to stalk a black stag, and to moralize on 
the subject of missing; next to Norway for 
salmon, and so on, a pleasantly written series 
of adventures ending with a description of 
climbing in the Oberland with Christian Almer, 
the great guide. The volume is adequately 
illustrated, but some of the illustrations are 
most insufficiently attached ; in the copy before 
us the frontispiece was absolutely loose. This 
defect is becoming very common, and is unlikely 
to be satisfactorily remedied until some method 
is devised whereby the illustrations are bound 
in with the rest of the pages, not merely 
attached to them with cement. For its bulk 
the book is very light and pleasant to hold, 
the type and paper being excellent. 


The art of trout fishing in North-Country 
burns, streams, and rivers has been much 
modified during the last fifty years. There 
are many reasons for the changes, but pro- 
bably the most important are the destruction 
caused by unrestricted and sometimes unscien- 
tific drainage of the upper catchment basin, 
and the continual disturbance of trout bya 
greatly increased number of men with rods. 
The result is that in waters open to the 
public the baskets now taken are lighter by 
far than those of old. Indeed, to be even 
moderately successful, much more care, both 
in the preparation of tackle and in its use, was 
required as decade succeeded decade during 
the period mentioned. These reflections have 
occurred on reading Wet- fly Fishing, by 
E. M. Tod (Sampson Low & Co.), not be- 
cause he traces cause and effect on these 
lines, but rather that the mention of certain 
names has brought to memory the men and 
the scenes of their exploits. The former have 
passed away, the latter, so far as water is 
concerned, are so altered for the worse as to 
be in cases scarcely recognizable; the pity of 
it is that the hope of improvement is but 
slender, for the interests of fish and fishermen 
compete with those of manufacture and trade. 
The style of fishing which Mr. Tod describes 
is that practised by the more expert North- 
Country fishermen, and it has been some- 
what contemptuously, as well as_ errone- 
ously, styled the “‘chuck and chance it” 
by their Southern brethren. The taunt 
is applicable only in the case of indifferent 
fishermen ignorant of the ways of trout; in 
the hands of an expert it is deadly, for he 
only chucks when the chances are in his 
favour, and were he to wait for a rise or to 
see a heavy trout feeding, his basket would 
often be very light at the end of a long day. 
The trath is that many methods of using the 
fly to suit varying circumstances must be 
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employed, and the man who is master of all is 
pest equipped for his work. And the method 
varies with the size of the stream, con- 
sequently description is divided into three 

ts—burns, waters, and rivers. These might 
perhaps be further defined as streams which 
do not ordinarily require wading, those which 
sometimes require wading, and those in 
which wading is necessary. Each must have 
different treatment, and the advice given is 
for the most part sound—use a good rod, good 
tackle, never a foot longer line than is neces- 
sary, hide as well as possible, and whena trout 
is hooked lose no time in killing it and getting 
to work again. The arrangement of basket 
and landing - net described and _ illustrated 
(pp. 176-81) deserves attention; it seems 
specially adapted for use in easy wading when 
return to the bank can be avoided, but might 
not suit so well when wading is difficult and 
the net-handle has to be used for safety and 
as an additional support. There are lists of 
flies, and instructions regarding their tying, 
in great part of more interest to the seller of 
tackle than to the trout, which are ordinarily 
satisfied with a few simple patterns. Some 
parts of the book have already appeared in 
the Fishing Gazette, to which, it seems, Mr. 
Tod contributes. On the whole, there are 
many more points in which we agree with the 
author than those whereon we differ ; but we 
could have dispensed with some of his digres- 
sions. 


In Bass, Pike, Perch, and Others, a volume 
of the ‘‘ American Sportsman’s Library ’’ con- 
tributed by Dr. James A. Henshall (New 
York, the Macmillan Company), 

“are included all the game fishes of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, except the 
salmons and trouts, and the tarpon, jewfish, and 
other fishes of large size which are described in 
other volumes of this series,” 

Of these fish there are many varieties, some 
unknown to anglers in European waters. Sea 
fish, too, or such of them as frequent the 
coast, are included; hence many which are 
termed coarse fish in England are included as 
game in this book. And this they certainly 
are, in the sense of fighting hard and affording 
much play, specially on the small light rods 
which appear to be superseding the longer 
article. Indeed, Dr. Henshall says of the 
black bass :— 

“With the special tools and tackle now furnished 
for his capture, he has proved my aphoriem, ‘Inch 
for inch, and pound for pound, he is the gamest fish 
that swims.’...... In awarding the palm as a game 
fish to the black bass, I do so advisedly, in the light 
of ample experience with all other game fishes, and 
without prejudice, for I have an innate love and 
admiration for all, from the lovely trout of the 
mountain brook to the giant tarpon of the sea,” 

Many other fish only second to the black 
bass are described, and many and wonderful 
are the modes of capture: bobbing with a 
“strip of deer’s tail, with or without a piece 
of red flannel, around a triangle of hooks, the 
hairs completely investing the hooks.” The 
angler armed with this monstrosity sits in the 
bow of a boat, using a long rod with a short 
line, and dances the bob from a few inches to 
one foot above the water as far ahead as 
possible. Again, ‘‘skittering’’ is new to us 
and is said to be a favourite mode of fishing. 
It is done with a long rod and line of equal 
length; the spoon or bait is “‘skittered or 
fluttered on the surface near the lily-pads and 
pickerel weeds.’’ The remarks about rods and 
tackle are interesting, and the volume will be 
of much use to those who have opportunities 
of angling for the fish described. There are 
illustrations, some for pictorial effect, which 
are pleasing, and others of the various kinds 
of fish drawn with care and accuracy. 


The Big Game Fishes of the United States 
by Charles Frederick Holder (same pub- 
lishers), is another volume of the same 
library, an excellent series so far as it has 





gone. The term game, or rather big game, 
includes many fishes which, if their portraits 
do them justice, more nearly resemble vermin. 
The author says in the preface :— 

“The time was when the definition of game fish 
included the reservation that it must be edible, like the 
salmon or trout ; but with the coming of the tarpon 
or the silver king, and the leaping tuna, precon- 
ceived notions were revolutionized. What tiger and 
lion hunting is to the sportsman, the taking of these 
ocean giants is to the sea-angler, who often takes 
his life in his hands, as, with all the chances on the 
side of the fish, he plays the great game in the open 
sea from one to fourteen hours. It is wild and 
strenuous sport,” &c, 

The fact is unquestionable when the great 
weight and strength of the fish are compared 
with the tackle used ; but somehow the idea of 
fishing is, to the English mind, closely allied 
with using the fish as food, and many people 
have some reluctance to catch fish which are 
not worth cooking. This feeling, however, is 
dying out, and year by year more people, 
Americans and English, men and women, visit 
the Gulf of Mexico, where the coast, from Florida 
past the mouths of the Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, abounds with sea monsters of 
every description, whilst the reefs and islands 
afford protection from the open sea. Probably 
the sport is scarcely twenty years old, and 
at first it could only be followed with much 
hardship ; now there are the Tarpon Club, the 
Tuna Club, the Striped Bass Club, and many 
others devoted tothe comfort of sportsmen, whilst 
facilities for travel have greatly increased. 
To those inclined for the trip this book may 
be recommended, for full details respecting the 
fish and the tackle suitable for each sort are 
given, and this instruction is lightened with 
tales which, as regards the marvellous, 
by no means fall short of the fisherman’s 
standard. The description of coral reefs, and 
the underwater forests of kelp and other 
marine plants, inhabited by fishes of brilliant 
colours and strange shapes, is interesting, and 
bears the impress of accuracy. The illustra- 
tions deserve praise: several are coloured, and 
are distinctly meritorious, both as giving an 
excellent idea of the sport and as works of art ; 
the reproductions from photographs have their 
own value, and show the capture often much 
larger than the captor; and there are useful 
drawings of many kinds of fish. Altogether 
the book is a good one, worthy of the series. 

Cricket across the Seas (Longmans) is an 
account of the tour of Lord Hawke’s team in 
New Zealand and Australia by Mr. P. F. 
Warner. Mr. Warner certainly writes of cricket 
in the same happy spirit—though perhaps 
not exactly in the same finished style—that 
he plays it. In the unavoidable absence of 
Lord Hawke, that Odysseus of the cricket field, 
he captained the team of Englishmen who 
visited New Zealand and Australia during the 
past winter, and now he gives us the results of 
the tour and his impressions of the game in 
those parts. The criticism which one was 
inclined to pass upon the team got together 
by Lord Hawke was that it was likely to be 
too strong for New Zealand and not strong 
enough for Australia; and in fact the Eng- 
lishmen won all their matches in the former 
country and were outplayed in the latter. 
But, win or lose, Mr. Warner always writes in 
the pleasantest possible spirit, and with great 
knowledge and enthusiasm. His record will 
introduce the names of many rising young 
players who are making their reputations 
beneath the Southern Cross, and some of whom, 
Mr. Warner evidently thinks, may represent 
Australia over here some day. In connexion 
with this matter of international cricket the 
author makes a remark with which we entirely 

ree. It appears that the law with regard to 
the ‘‘ Follow-on’’ as it was passed four years 
ago by the Marylebone Club has not been 
adopted in Austrz:ia. There the side which 
leads on the first innings by two hundred runs 
or more is compelled to field again. We do not 





intend to discuss the merits of the varying 
rules—in this case we think that the Austra- 
lian plan is less good, whilst another rule, 
whereby the fielding side is allowed todemand 
a new ballafter every two hundred runs scored, 
strikes us as an excellent innovation—but we 
are in accord with Mr. Warner when he pleads 
for uniformity of laws all overthe world. The 
M.C.C.—the English M.C.C. that is—has 
always hitherto been accepted as the one law- 
maker of cricket, and it would be a thousand 
pities if variations in the laws were to be per- 
mitted in each of the countries where cricket 
is played. It may be that innovations of a far- 
reaching kind will one day be introduced and 
the game be improved beyond all knowing; a 
Haskell may arise to invent a new ball, or a 
development be arrived at analogous to the 
development of bridge from whist. We can 
welcome that change when it comes, but in the 
meantime it is surely undesirable to have one 
law applying to one country and another to 
another. ‘Cricket across the Seas’ is an 
attractive and adequately illustrated record 
of what must have been, in spite of one dis- 
agreeable episode and some irritation caused 
by the indiscretions of the local press, a most 
interesting tour. 


In ‘*The Country Life Library of Sport’”’ 
(Newnes) Cricket is out, edited by Mr. H. G. 
Hutchinson, who writes a genial preface of 
commendation. The illustrations are unusually 
good, and the volume is fresher than many 
others, because, though it deals adequately 
with the history of the game, its practical side 
is connected not with old masters whose play 
is really now somewhat decayed, but with men 
who have been before the public for ten years 
or so and have amply earned the notice which 
has not hitherto been given to them in books. 
Mr. Warner writes on batting, Mr. Jephson 
on bowling, Mr. Jessop on fielding, with 
plenty of ‘‘ wise saws and modern instances,’’ 
and the result is an excellent volume. Mr. 
Maclaren writes well on Anglo- Australian 
engagements. Mr. Leveson-Gower’s chapter 
on ‘Country House Cricket’ might have been 
shorn of some foolish verbiage. 








BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.—The Prologue. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Alfred W. Pollard. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Pollard 
is so well known in connexion with Chaucer 
that very great expectations are formed of 
any work that he puts forth, and it is right to 
say that all these expectations have been 
realized. The last important edition of the 
‘Prologue’ was that of Dr. Liddell. Mr. 
Pollard states the difference between the 
editors thus :— 

“ He bas put his main strength into an exposition 
of Chaucer’s practice as regards phonology, gram- 
mar, and syntax, which seems to me the ablest 
dissertation on the subject yet publiched...... My 
own interest in Chaucer is not linguistic, but 
literary and historical.” 

Mr. Pollard recommends that young children 
should read the stories of Grisilde and 
Constance and the little choirboy as early as 
possible, and that the ‘Prologue’ should only 
be taken summarily ; but in the case of older 
students that every line and word in the 
‘Prologue’ should be studied, not only for 
linguistics, but also as the chief means of 
understanding the social life of England five 
centuries ago, and as the starting-point of 
modern English literature and social history. 
To this end he has devoted himself to an 
extraordinarily full annotation of the text. 
The introduction deals with Chaucer’s life 
and poetry, and proceeds to a résumé of the 
framework of the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ To 
some of Mr. Pollard’s implications we should 
be disposed to raise objections. He does not 
seem to recognize that half of English litera- 
ture was written in French up to Chaucer’s 
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time, and that the fabliaux were written as 
much for courtly as for peasant audiences. 
The ‘Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles ’ were written 
a century later for Louis XI. Moreover, it 
is not the fervour of mystical faith which 
gave the Arthurian romances their unique 
atmosphere before Chaucer’s time. ‘The 
Quest’ was written probably within the life- 
time of Chaucer, and Malory, who was 
influenced by it, is surely much later. But 
we can heartily agree with all that is said 
about Chaucer as poet (pp. xxxvii seq.), 
a most luminous criticism of his place among 
English writers. With regard to the frame- 
work of the ‘ Tales,’ it should be noted that 
in 1250 people on business rode from London 
to Rochester in one day, on the second to 
Canterbury, and the third to Dover, as shown 
by the St. Albans route map in the British 
Museum. In his note on versification Mr. 
Pollard makes an excellent point by his use of 
a passage of Racine, and we adhere to his view 
that Chaucer, like his contemporaries, most 
probably revised his text of the ‘ Tales,’ and 
that the Harleian MS. represents one of 
these revisions. Mr. Jenner’s note on 
astrology is useful and fairly complete, though 
he should have pointed out that the ‘‘ Houses ”’ 
were unequal in content, and were temporary 
ad hoc divisions of the heaven. Roger Bacon, 
in his ‘Opus Majus,’ gives some very full 
details on the aspects of the planets in 
astrology. To the seventy pages of notes 
there is very little to add, and that more by way 
of finishing touch than anything else. L. 177, 
The text that hunters beth nat hooly men, 
is probably that of Jerome super Psalm, xe. : 
‘Esau venator erat, quoniam peccator erat. 
Et penitus non invenimus in scripturis sanctum 
aliquem venatorem, piscatores invenimus 
sanctos,’’ quoted in the Decretals, Pars I. 
dist. 86, c. 11. The reference for the quota- 
tion on 1. 180 is ‘ Decreta.,’ Pars II. causa 16, 
quest. 1, ec. 8. We doubt the fourth century. 
L. 212 does not refer to celebrating 
marriages, but to acting as marriage brokers. 
Prof. Morris’s dictum (quoted p. 75) that 
Arabic was not studied in the fourteenth 
century shows him ignorant of the remarkable 
movement brought about by Raymond Lully, 
which culminated in a council ordering the 
foundation of Chairs of Arabic in the prin- 
cipal universities, not to speak of the fact 
that all Jewish physicians understood the 
language. L. 443, 
Gold in phisik is a cordial. 

Mr. Pollard might have also said that it is 
still used as a cordial in Dantzickwasser, and 
largely employed to-day in Hindu medicine. 
The book is remarkably free from the mis- 
prints which too commonly disfigure such 
publications nowadays. 


Skelton: a Selection from the Poetical Works 
of John Skelton. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary by W. H. Williams. (Isbister.) 
~-It was a happy thought of Prof. Williams to 
call the attention of readers to the work of 
Skelton by a judicious selection from his 
poems. The four selected (‘The Bowge of 
Courte,’ ‘Phyllyp Sparowe,’ ‘Colyn Cloute,’ 
and ‘Why Come ye nat to Courte?’) present 
him, no doubt, under his most favourable 
aspect, but the other part can be left to 
‘*heads of houses’’ and advanced students. 
Skelton occupies a very interesting position 
in our literature as a type of the age of trans- 
ition in which he lived. Beginning as a 
favourite at Court, he ends as a bitter satirist 
of those in authority and as the poet of lowly 
life. His first poems are indistinguishable 
from the later work of Lydgate; his late work 
ranges through a variety of metres, from hende- 
casyllabics to the new form which is named 
from him ‘‘Skeltonian.’’ So closely does his 
early writing resemble Lydgate’s that one 
feels there must be some confusion between 
the ‘Speculum Principis,’ which he is said to 





have written, and the continuation of Lydgate’s 
‘ Secrees,’ formerly attributed to Benedict 
Burgh—but this by the way. Prof. Williams 
gives a good account of Skelton’s life and 
writings, and a fairly sufficient criticism—if 
not a strikingly independent one—of his style 
and spirit. The notes are in many cases due 
to Dyce and Skeat, but with due acknowledg- 
ment. If they are meant for elementary 
students they might well be more explicit. 
Thus, 1. 3473, ‘‘Quater trey dews,’’ it is not 
mentioned that these are the 4, 3, and 2 on 
dice. L. 390, ‘‘a brydelynge caste,’”’ cf. 
‘*a stirrup cup,’’ one last cast of the dice. 
L. 398, ‘‘the armes of Calyce’’ were, after 
the English occupation, a sword and a red 
cross, sufficient tokens for a soldier to swear 
by. The notes on ‘ Phyllyp Sparowe’ are not 
very good. The Latin introduced is not a 
parody of the Burial Service, but the York 
Use very closely followed, with some variations 
which may bea Lincoln Use. As each new verse 
of the service begins, a new train of thought 
arises in the lady’s mind as she laments her 
darling. Moreover, the music is not mere 
rubbish. Some of the notes correspond 
exactly with the York plain-song, and others 
perhaps might be identified. It would surely 
have been worth the editor’s while to familiarize 
himself with the method of solmization—very 
similar to what was known sixty years ago as 
the Lancashire method—and explain it once 
for all. L. 534, “‘ be mole,’ B flat; the 
German name for the note should have been 
referred to. L. 533, de, la, soll, re. is D below 
the treble stave. L, 107c, solfa so, alamyre: 
a-la-mi-re is the upper A of the bass stave, or 
the A in the treble stave. On the whole, the 
notes show a considerable amount of original 
work, and the volume is to be commended 
alike to teachers in search of new ground and 
to general readers. 


Select Translations from Old English Poetry. 
Edited, with Prefatory Notes and Indexes, by 
Albert S. Cook and Chauncey B. Tinker. 
(Ginn & Co.)—We can cordially recommend 
this little book to the general reader who is 
desirous of appraising the quality of our old 
English writers, as well as to the intelligent 
students and teachers of English literature 
for whom it is primarily intended. Not that 
the selection of the particular pieces is above 
challenge, or that the translation selected is 
in every case the best, but the spirit in 
which the work has been done is sympathetic 
and appreciative. Old English poetry, say 
our authors, 

“‘at its best is characterized by the sense of reality 
and the instinct of reverence. The poet writes with 
his eye upon the object, but it is with an eye that 
admires, that discerns spiritual qualities and 
meanings, with the eye of the soul no Jess than that 
of the body. Here is vivid apprehension, profoundly 
imaginative insight, worshipful awe, and sometimes 
a masterly restraint in expression.” 

The translations are in general very close, 
and some of them exceedingly good; but it 
would have been better to compare the 
translators of ‘ Beowulf’ by selecting one of 
the finest passages and letting us see each man 
at his best, than to take a dull passage and 
catch each man at his dullest. 


Alschylus: Perse and Septem contra Thebas. 
With Introduction and Notes by A. Sidgwick. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) — These school- 
books will be welcomed by all who know Mr. 
Sidgwick’s editions of Greek and Latin authors, 
which are as near model performances as 
we are likely to get. They are charac- 
terized by his well-known literary taste and 
scholarship. It is in the former qualifica- 
tion especially that he presents a contrast to 
some former editors of Aischylus. The light 


touch in his commentaries has had, we believe, 
a widespread effect on modern school notes. 
As the result of years of experience in school 
and college work, he knows just where to 





help the young reader by a few words of 
appreciation, without degenerating on the 
one hand into the banality of the dull com. 
mentator, or, on the other, into the ‘‘ ecstatice 
criticism ’’ of which Aschylus is frequently a 
victim. In the editions before us special] 
stress is laid upon textual criticism, both in 
the notes and in the introductions; the seven 
or eight pages allotted to discussion of the 
text of each play are vividly written, and 
well adapted to form a good introduction to 
the textual study of AMschylus generally. A 
feature which might with profit be more widely 
imitated in such school-books is the list of 
editions, from the Aldine in 1518 to Weck- 
lein’s in 1891. The notes are short and 
bright, and not overloaded with grammatical 
minutize. The text is Mr. Sidgwick’s re- 
cension in the new ‘‘ Oxford Classical Texts,” 


A Greek Grammar: Accidence, By Gus- 
tave Simonson. (Sonnenschein & Co.) — 
This is the first of two volumes on Greek 
grammar written by an author hitherto, we 
believe, unknown in this particular field, 
He has not given a preface to explain the 
special purposes of his work. However, an 
examination of the volume seems to show that 
he intends a grammar more comprehensive 
than that of Rutherford or that recently pro- 
duced by Mr. John Thompson for Mr. Murray; 
but it is with the latter that it more especially 
challenges comparison. Mr. Simonson’s ‘ Acci- 
dence’ comprises some 336 pages, whereas Mr. 
Thompson is content with 222. On the whole, 
we do not find in the chapters of the former 
much that is new either in matter or arrange- 
ment, so we conclude that his aim was to pro- 
duce a grammar which would commend itself as 
a reference book by dint of pleasant paper, 
delightfully clear printing, a well-proportioned 
page, convenient sections, and good indexes 
—Greek and English. All this has been 
admirably realized. What strikes us as good 
and novel in arrangement may be mentioned 
first. It is a good idea to exhibit (p. 48) the 
case-endings of nouns of the vowel declension 
and of those of the consonant declension side 
by side, so that the agreement of the two 
declensions in many points is brought out. It 
is an advantage always to have lists of Greek 
words (exceptions, &c.) arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Again, the conjugation of Avw 
—we had preferred zavw with Mr. Thompson, 
because the variation in quantity of the stem 
of Avw presents difficulties to beginners—is 
well given. For instance, the active voice is 
presented in six columns, across two pages, 
headed by present, imperfect, future, aorist, 
first perfect, and first pluperfect, while the 
various moods are marked down the margin. 
In the same way a comparative view of the 
vowel transformation in the contracted verbs 
is secured by arranging across the page the 
tenses of Tizdw,diréw, and dyAdw; soalso with 
tiOnu, &. Very valuable, too, is the synopsis 
of all the tenses of ri@npr, &c. (§ 508), with the 
pt- forms given in heavy-faced type. The 
book has merits besides those of arrange- 
ment. We have found it thorough in the places 
where we have tested it. Thus the account 
of the Doric dialect (pp. 2-4) is adequate; 
the account of enclitics which are accented 
(§ 156) is exhaustive ; there is a good section 
on augment and reduplication in compound 
verbs. Part iii. contains (pp. 221-65) a very 
full and satisfactory account of the parts of 
speech in the various dialects, and (pp. 265- 
314) a catalogue of verbs, both regular and 
irregular, arranged alphabetically, as Ruther- 
ford arranges his list of irregular verbs. This 
arrangement, perhaps, has an advantage for 
convenience of general reference; but Mr. 
Thompson’s two lists, one of regulars and the 
other of irregulars, are more instructive from 
the point of view of tense formation. Part iv. 
(pp. 315-36) deals with the formation of words. 
On the other hand, we noted points to which 
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exception might be taken. It is late in the 
day to use baldly the term “‘ possessive pro- 
nouns ’’—at any rate, without the alternative 
and logical title ‘‘ pronominal adjectives of 
possession.”” The notes on forms, a depart- 
ment in which modern comparative philology 
may claim to have made considerable progress, 
are not so full and comprehensive as in Mr. 
Thompson’s book, though, so far as they go, 
we have found them sound. The third person 
singular of the imperfect indicative of «iui 
(p. 211) is given, without explanation in the 
notes, as 7j}- Perhaps this form is due to the 
authority of inscriptions. We have always 
jearnt and taught 7v, and we find that Dr. 
Rutherford, Mr. Thompson, and others agree 
with us. Is there authority for the statement 
(p. 50), ‘‘ The genitive plural in -ov is from 
the Ionic -éwv’’? We had regarded it asa 
contraction of a-wv, descendant of a-cwv, But 
these are, perhaps, small points. 


Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T.C. 
Weatherhead. (Methuen & Co.)—Mr. Weather- 
head's Greek grammar papers are carefully 
compiled, and should prove distinctly useful 
to preparatory school masters; they are in- 
tended to supply test papers, graduated in 
difficulty, for all stages in a small boy’s Greek 
journey, from beginners to candidates for 
entrance scholarships, and on the whole they 
seem well adapted for the purpose. All the 
papers are, if anything, long rather than 
short; in the overloaded curriculum which 
so sorely tries preparatory school masters not 
more than half an hour can well be spared 
for a grammar paper which tests only the 
boy’s Greek knowledge; and, further, the 
later papers seem rather overweighted with 
declension of nouns, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns, to the exclusion of fuller and more 
pronounced syntax questions. The sentences 
are a useful addition, and well chosen to illus- 
trate leading principles without being too 
difficult. Many teachers will use and appre- 
ciate this little book. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Political History of Slavery, by William 
Henry Smith (Putnam’s Sons), contains an 
interesting introduction from the practised 
pen of Mr. Whitelaw Reid. This appears 
at the beginning of the first volume. The 
thirteenth chapter, which closes the second, 
is interesting also, and it is written by Prof. 
Halsey. The world would have lost nothing 
of value if the other contents had remained in 
manuscript. Mr. Smith was private secretary 
to President Hayes, after whose death he 
inherited papers which he meant to use for the 
ex-President’s biography. Instead of confining 
himself to acting as biographer, he has essayed 
to be the historian of slavery. Mr. Reid thinks 
it is of general interest that the attitude and 
the feelings of the Middle West should be set 
forth, and that the late Mr. Smith, as an 
active and useful citizen of Ohio, was the 
right man for the task. Mr. Flanagan, an 
energetic citizen of Texas, made himself con- 
spicuous at a Republic Convention in Chicago 
by his pertinacity in asking, ‘‘ Whatare we here 
for but to get the offices ?’’ yet surely it is not 
worth while to write a history of the Republican 
party chiefly to make the views clear which 
are held by Texan politicians. Mr. Smith 
did not worship the leaders of the Abolition 
party, and Mr. Reid holds that they have been 
overpraised. Some of them were fanatics, 
and they unintentionally injured the cause 
which they had at heart. The greatest mis- 
fortune was that they had a preponderating 
influence when the war ended. They wished to 
punish their foes, and their success in so doing 
harmed their country. The defeated South 
.was as injudicious as the victorious North 
was vindictive. If, as Mr. Smith justly points 





out, the people of the South had accepted the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
and applied it in good faith, their condition 
would have been far happier; while there 
might not have been any necessity for the 
Fifteenth Amendment. Moreover, reconstruc- 
tion might have been less painful and more 
successful. This subject is carefully dealt with 
by Prof. Halsey. He clearly sees the dangers, 
but he does not show how to avert them. 
Indeed, the problem now pressing for solution 
in the United States is how to deal with negro 
citizens, and an intelligent discussion of it is 
more needed than the hackneyed story of how 
slavery was abolished. 


A Few of Hamitton’s Letters. Edited by Ger- 

trude Atherton. (Macmillan.)—Some time ago 
we had occasion to praise the novel in which Mrs. 
Atherton told the story of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s busy and brilliant career. She has now 
increased the debt which his memory owes 
to her by collecting and editing the most 
attractive of his letters, which have hitherto 
been buried from all but diligent students of 
American history. In this handy volume they 
will be read with great interest. The letter, 
for instance, in which Hamilton feelingly 
describes the capture and death of the gallant 
and unfortunate André is a model of 
epistolary literature, and is the best apology 
that can be desired alike for André himself 
and for those who were compelled to execute 
him. ‘‘ Never, perhaps,’’ says Hamilton, 
‘‘did any man suffer death with more justice, or 
deserve it less...... The authorized maxims and prac- 
tices of war are the satires of human nature. They 
countenance almost every species of seduction, as 
well as violence ; and the General who can make 
most traitors in the army of his adversary is fre- 
quently most applauded. On this scale we acquit 
Audré, while we would not but condemn him if we 
were to examine his conduct by the sober rules of 
philosophy and moral rectitude.” 
It is interesting to learn that the Americans 
proposed to Clinton to exchange André for 
Arnold, on the ground that the latter had 
been prepared for ‘‘double treachery’’ in 
order to make his peace with his countrymen. 
The British general naturally declined this 
proposal. ‘‘ The moment he had been capable 
of so much frailty,’’ says Hamilton, ‘‘I should 
have ceased to esteem him.’’ In her preface 
Mrs. Atherton tells us, with justifiable pride, 
that researches made in the archives of Chris- 
tianstadt have in no small degree confirmed 
her imaginative picture of the married life of 
Hamilton’s mother. She has also been so 
fortunate as to discover Hamilton’s own 
account of the great hurricane of 1772, which 
first revealed his capabilities to his friends. 


Tue Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, from 
the French of F.de Bourrienne, newly edited, 
with notes and a chronological table (Hutchin- 
son & Co.), appear in a convenient little edi- 
tion. But whenwe say that it is well printed, 
attractively bound, furnished with a good 
chronological table, and forms a compact 
pocket edition in a single volume, we have 
nearly exhausted its merits. There is no 
greater need at present in Napoleonic litera- 
ture than a rigorously critical re-editing of the 
chief memoirs according to the new informa- 
tion obtained from a study of the archives of 
European States, and from the complete (not 
the “‘ official’’) letters of the great man him- 
self, Obviously it was impossible, in an 
abbreviated edition like the present, to point 
out all the mistakes in the Bourrienne 
‘Memoirs,’ or even to bring forward proofs 
that two or more persons took a direct part in 
their compilation. But the editor has appa- 
rently benefited little by the criticisms brought 
to bear on these memoirs by “‘ A. B.’’ (General 
Belliard), and, later, by Col. Phipps. He 
allows well-known blunders to pass unnoticed. 
Thus M. Frédéric Masson, in his ‘ Napoléon 
Inconnu,’ has shown the absurdity of Bour- 
rienne’s statement (chap. i.) that Bonaparte, 








on entering the Ecole Militaire in Paris (1784), 
addressed a memorial to the ‘‘ Vice-Principal 
Berton,’’ remonstrating against the luxury and 
extravagance prevalent there. (We may note 
that the 1836 edition of Bourrienne gives the 
phrase ‘‘ Vice-Principal of Brienne,’’ which is 
the correct one.) The editor fills up the gap in 
the ‘ Memoirs’ concerning the siege of Toulon 
by quoting from the St. Helena narrative, but 
without correcting a single one of its many 
falsifications of fact, e.g., that the French 
fire from 1’Aiguillette finally sank ‘“‘a great 
number of [English] transports with troops on 
board.’”’ Further, it is not true that Bonaparte 
in 1795 ‘‘was nominated to the command of 
a brigade of artillery in Holland’”’ (p. 19); 
and the editor might have seen by referring 
to the ‘ Correspondance de Napoléon’ that the 
account of the affair of Vendémiaire here 
quoted as Bonaparte’s ‘‘ autograph letter to 
M. Bourrienne”’ was reallg_his official report 
or bulletin, as the original compiler of the 
‘Memoirs’ himself naively confessed. 

The same incredible carelessness disfigures 
these ‘ Memoirs’ all through, and deprives them 
of all credit with serious students, except 
where they are supported from other sources. 
Mistakes as to dates and the presence of well- 
known men at various places abound during 
the Egyptian campaign. ‘The old story as to 
the poisoning of the plague-stricken at Jaffa 
does duty once more in this edition. Asan 
example of Bourrienne’s sacrifice of truth to pic- 
turesqueness, we may cite hisstory (chap. xiv.) 
of Napoleon’s unfolding a large map of North 
Italy on March 17th, 1800, and showing to 
Bourrienne exactly where he meant to beat 
Melas. Asa matter of fact, his orders show 
that he did not formulate his plans until he 
knew of that general’s movements—that is, a 
few days before Marengo. 

The editor’s notes arevery scanty. Many 
more like the good one on the Treaty of Tilsit 
are needed to help the general reader. The 
abbreviations of the original text are numerous 
and extensive, and the plan of filling in the 
military operations ‘‘ by adding short abstracts 
taken from various authors’”’ is certainly not 
to be commended. In the case of that taken 
from Capt. Pringle’s account of the Waterloo 
Campaign the reader at least knows where 
he is, but the rest of these interpolations 
are anonymous. There are five useful little 
appendixes ; but the reference on p. 529 to 
the final orders received by Villeneuve at 
Ferrol in August, 1805, is misleading. The 
Bourrienne ‘ Memoirs’ will always be valued for 
their piquant revelations of a highly interest- 
ing personality, but they need a careful sifting 
of the true from the false, and this is not even 
attempted in the present far too concise 
edition. 


Tur name of Dr. Paul Carus, an American 
writer who has done much te popularize the 
best teaching of Buddhism, is not unknown to 
the English public. Among the most successful 
of his efforts in this direction is a modest 
little brochure, very picturesquely illustrated 
by a Japanese artist, called Nirvana: a Story 
of Buddhist Psychology (Chicago, Open Court 
Publishing Company; London, Kegan Paul & 
Co.). In the form of dialogues between persons 
contemporary with Buddha, the author 
endeavours to meet some of the difficulties 
then, as now, confronting the inquirer into 
Buddhist doctrine. Some scholarly readers 
will question whether the celebrated Katha- 
Upanisad can be as late as Buddha's time, 
and will rather regard it as a product of the 
age of spiritual awakening which, later on, led 
both to Buddhism and to the other formulated 
systems of Indian thought. But the introduction 
of this treatise is nevertheless happy, for it 
shows in a graphic way the main conditions 
under which the Upanisad literature must 
have arisen. This little book deserves trans- 
lation into the languages of all countries 
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where Buddhism is either believed in or studied, 
for it works on the lines laid down by the 
Pali originals, to which (with commendable 
clearness of reference) it owns its inspiration. 
In several places the literary form of the 
Siitras is reproduced in a graceful manner, 
e.g., where the writer gathers up the teaching 
of his chapters in concluding verses. The 
book may be read with ease and satisfaction 
by any thoughtful English reader, and we 
hope that many will be attracted by it to the 
study of thestandard works cited in the notes, 
and to other literature of the kind. 


The Nabob. Translated from the French of 
Alphonse Daudet, with a Critical Introduc- 
tion by Prof. Trent. (Heinemann.)—The 
penultimate volume of Mr. Gosse’s excellent 
**Century of French Romance’’ worthily 
keeps up the reputation of a series which we 
have had several occasions to praise. ‘Le 
Nabab’ is not, perhaps, Daudet’s best novel, 
but it is a very good example of his style. 
The translation is particularly well done. In 
a sympathetic and ably-written introduction 
Prof. Trent remarks with truth that Daudet 
is, of all recent French novelists—probably of 
all since Dumas—the one who has the greatest 
chance of popularity in this country and in 
the United States :— 

‘Whether it was that some of us saw in him 

that hitherto unguessed-at phenomenon, a French 
Dickens—not an imitator, indeed, but a kindred 
spirit—or that others found in him a refined, a 
volatilized Mark Twain, with a flavour of Cer- 
vantes, or that others welcomed him as a writer of 
naturalistic fiction that did not revolt, or finally 
that most of us enjoyed him because whatever he 
wrote was as steeped in the radiance of his own 
exquisitely charming personality as a picture of 
Corot’s is in the light of the sun itself—whatever 
may have been the reason, Alphonse Daudet cculd 
count before he died thousands of genuine friends 
in England and America who were loyal to bim in 
spite of the declining power shown in his latest 
books, in spite even of the strain which ‘Sapho’ 
laid upon their Puritan consciences.” 
When we think of Daudet, ‘‘charm”’ is the 
first word that occurs to the critical mind. 
Whatever faults we may find with his methods, 
we can forgive them all for the sake of 
the fragrance, instinct with the sun and 
flowers of his own South, which hangs about 
even the least pleasant of his works. In ‘The 
Nabob’ there are many strong bits of charac- 
terization and a humour somewhat grimmer 
than was Daudet’s wont. Best of all is the 
thoroughly delightful and humorous presenta- 
tion of the Joyeuse family, in spite of its 
suggestion of ‘Our Mutual Friend.’ 


WE have in the neat and admirably compact 
‘‘ Edinburgh Edition”’ of Carlyle (Chapman & 
Hall) Latter-day Pamphlets, and Translations 
from the German, and Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship and Travels. 


Miss Epcewortn’s Belinda and Helen, in 
Messrs. Maemillan’s “Illustrated Pocket 
Classics,’’ have every advantage of present- 
ment, being introduced by Mrs. Ritchie, and 
illustrated by a graceful artist who died too 
soon, Chris Hammond. 


We notice under ‘Literature,’ and not 
under ‘Science,’ a book by Mrs. Jarvis 
entitled The Tree Book, published by Mr. 
John Lane; for this volume of the “Country 
Handbook Series’’ is not scientific, and con- 
stitutes a pleasant excursion into the woods 
for the general reader, illustrated by pretty 
pictures of trees, some of which, however, 
do not represent typical examples. Under 
‘Beech Woods’ that given is one of pollards ; 
but the author has examples of great beeches 
near her own residence in Gloucestershire 
which better represent the general habit of 
the tree, and she has an excellent picture of 
these under a special title. The horse chest- 


nuts figured are not very fine ones, and have 
hardly the characteristic shape; and the larch 
which is chosen is deformed, sickly, and ivy- 





covered, though no doubt picturesque. The 
author resides in the immediate neighbourhood 
of His Majesty’s Royal Forest of Dean, which, 
however, is not indexed under ‘Forests,’ 
where those of Canada and of the Highlands 
are named, and the references under ‘ Dean 
Forest’ are not full. There is a great deal in 
the volume with regard to the neighbourhood, 
in which the author evidently delights, and 
which, by her writings in the Daily Mail and 
elsewhere, she has done much to popularize. 
In her reference to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Forestry she notices a recommenda- 
tion that Alice Holt should be set aside as 
a demonstration ground; but it has been an- 
nounced that, owing to the game and the soil 
present at Alice Holt, a better choice— 
namely, that of High Meadow, on the 
Gloucestershire border of Herefordshire—has 
been made. The author, knowing England 
better than she knows other countries, while, 
indeed, she alludes to the supremacy of the 
German beech over the British, does not 
point out the, we fear, equal supremacy of 
the French oak. The allusions to the shape 
of the oak and the picture of the extraordinary 
Newland Oak somewhat suggest that the author 
is unacquainted with the growth of the oak 
according to the principles of forestry. A 
visit to Fontainebleau would show that it is 
by no means universally characteristic of the 
oak that ‘‘its trunk is very broad and bulky 
at the base, then it tapers and grows in a 
lesser column till it bulges again where the 
branches begin. Theseseem like other trunks 
welded into the fabric of the bole.’’ We are 
somewhat inclined to doubt whether the 
Queen’s Elm at Chelsea was so called because 
Queen Elizabeth had planted it. The ordinary 
local legend is that she took refuge with Lord 
Burleigh in a shower under its already spread- 
ing branches. We doubt, too, whether the 
Dean Forest troops who twice attended Plan- 
tagenet kings at sieges of Berwick-on-Tweed 
were ‘‘archers.’?’ We had gathered from the 
records that they were iron miners of the 
Forest, who accompanied the kings as the most 
expert drivers of mines under fortifications. 
A very proper allusion to the beauty of the 
loveliest of the bottoms of Sussex calls it 
‘*the Kingly Vale,’’ a modern—and, we think, 
not a sound—form of the name. Neither can 
we admit, though it is an old matter of con- 
troversy, the accuracy of the reason given for 
the use of the appellation ‘‘horse’’ in the 
name of the horse chestnut. We believe that 
‘‘horse chestnut’’ means a large fruit of a 
chestnut appearance, just as ‘‘ horse mackerel ’’ 
means a large fish of mackerel-like aspect. But 
these little criticisms do not affect our sense 
of the value of Mrs. Jarvis as a guide to the 
eo, and we heartily commend her 
book. 


WE have received some interesting addi- 
tions to “The Unit Library’”’: The Town, 
its Memorable Characters and Events, a book 
that well deserves revival; Wilkie Collins’s 
A Rogue’s Life, and Mrs. Jameson’s Legends 
of the Madonna. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have sent us a new 
edition of Tom Brown at Oxford with illustra- 
tions, a book which has always had a consider- 
able success, though it is not equal to its 
predecessor. 


THE little demon of inaccuracy sat pretty 
often by the side of the late Augustus Hare, 
but readers will be safe in getting the six- 
teenth edition of his Walks in Rome (Allen), 
edited by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, whose 
constant residence and enthusiastic interest 
in the Rome of to-day ensure accuracy and 
thorough knowledge of modern discoveries. 


Our Generals, by Elsie C. Player and Hilda 
Cowham (Tuck & Sons), is an amusing booklet, 
exhibiting some difficulties of the question of 
domestic servants, 


WE have on our table Mayfair, Belgravia, 
and Bayswater, by G. E. Mitton and others 
(Black),—The Cricket of Abel, Hirst, ang 
Shrewsbury, edited by E. F. Benson and E, H, 
Miles (Hurst & Blackett),—Against the Pikes, 
by Mary F. A. Tench (Russell),— Hugh Brother. 
ton, Curate, by F, Home (Ward & Lock),— 
Avery, by E. S. Phelps (Grant Richards),— 
Anglo-Americans, by Lucas Cleeve (Fisher 
Unwin),—The Bdton Sinister, by G. Gilbert 
(J. Long),—The Queen Regent, by Beatrice 
Heron-Maxwell (Ward & Lock),—The House 
that Jack Built, by Darley Dale (Everett),— 
Miracles and Supernatural Religion, by J. M, 
Whiton (Macmillan),—West Africa and Chris. 
tianity, by the Rev. M. C. Hayford, D.D, 
(Baptist Tract and Book Society),—The Deca. 
dence of Preaching, by H. Ford, LL.D. (Stock), 
—and The Birth of Jesus Christ, by W. Soltau 
(Black). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Candlin (G. T.), On Service with the King, cr. 8vo, 3/ net, 
Ryle (J. C.), Visitation Diocesan Addresses and Special 

Sermons, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Whiton (J. M.), Miracles and Supernatural Religion, 12mo, 

3/ net. 

’ Foetry and the Drama, 

Mangan (J. C+), Poems, edited by D. J. O'Donoghue, 


cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Philoscphy. 


Marvin (W. T.), An Introduction to Systematic Philosophy, 
8vo, 12/6 net. 
Political Eecnomy. 
Ely (R. T.), Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
History and Biography. 
H.A.C. in South Africa, edited by B. Williams and E. 
Childers, er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Stevensoniana, edited by J. A. Hammerton, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Stubbs (L.), Stevenson’s Shrine, 410, boards, 5/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 
a .), A Book of North Wales, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Kelty — > of Berkshire, Bucks, and Oxon, 1903, 
imp. 8vo, 30/; London Suburban Directory, 1903, 


imp. 8vo, 36, 
ren Philology. 

Thucydides, Peloponnesian War, translated by R. Crawley, 
2 vols. 12mo, 3/ net. 


e. 

Charleton (A. G.), Gold Mining and Milling in Western 
Australia, imp. 8vo, 25/ net. : 

Pusey (W. A.) and Caldwell (K. W.), The Practical Applica- 
tion of the Réntgen Rays in Therapeutics and Diagnosis, 
illustrated, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. ; 

Russell (T. H.), The Planning and Fitting-up of Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Stables (G.), Our Friend the Dog, 8vo, 6/ 

Treatise on Zoology, edited by KE. R. Lankester: Part 1, 
Introduction and Protozoa, Second Fascicule, by J. B. 
Farmer and others, 8vo, 15/ net. 

General Literature. 

Albanesi (E. M.), Susannah and One Elder, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Barry (J. D.), A Daughter of Thespis, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Burland (H.), Dacobra, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Chesney (W.), The Baptist Ring, cr. 8vo, 6/ : 

Clark (F. E.), The Christian Endeavour Manual, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Fendali-Currie, The Land of Kegrets, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Flint (A.), A Girl of Ideas, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hyder (L. N.), St. Aldhelm’s, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Kempster (A.), The Adventures of Prince Aga Mirza, 2/ 

Life on the Baltic and Shipping Idylls for Shipping Idlers, 
by Baltico, er. 8vo, 3/6 

MacGowan (A ), The Last Word, 8vo, 6/ 

MS. in a Red Box, er. 8vo, 6, 

Mursell (W. A.), The Waggon and the Star, cr. 8vo, 2/é net. 

No One to Blame, by Airam, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Pratt (E. A.), American Railways, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Prothero-Lewis (H.), Thraldom, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Savage (R. H.), The Golden Rapids of High Life, cr. vo, é/ 

Sheldon (C. M.), The Reformer, cr. 8vo, 3/6 P 

Smith (A. C.), The Turquoise Cup and The Desert, cr. 8vo, 5) 

Tipple (H.), A Sleeping Giant, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Truth about an Author, cr. 8vo, 3/6 ie! 

White (P.), The Countess and The King’s Diary, cr. 8v0, 6/ 

Wisdom of the Foolish, 16mo, 2/ net. 

Young (F. E.), The Triumph of Jill, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Lincke (K. F. A.), Samaria u. seine Propheten, 4m. 
Binding (O.), Mariae Tod u. Himmelfabrt, 3m. 80. 
History and Biography. 
Etat “Général par Fonds des Archives Départementales: 
Ancien Régime et Période Révolutionnaire, 30fr. 
Germiny (Comte C. de), La Politique de Léon XIIL, 3fr. - 
Lehautcourt (P.), Histoire de ia Guerre de 1870 - i's 


Richard (A. Histoire des Comtes de Poitou, Vol. 1, 15fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Carrére (J.), Le Pays de l’Or Rouge, 3fr, 50. 
Philology. 
Lidzbarski (M.), Ephemeris f. semitische Epigraphik, Vol. 2, 


, 5m. 
Nachmanson (K.), Laute u. Formen der magnetisched 





Inschriften, 6m. 
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Science. 
J.), Lectures Académiques: Discours, 7fr. 50. 
eorerdo OP de), Le Froid Artificiel et ses Applications, 


12fr. 50. — i 
General Literature. 
Alméras (H. 6’), Le Citoyen Machavoine, Député, 3fr. 50. 


Berthelet (G.), Le Futur Pape, 3fr. 50. 
Bruyére (M. La), Le Roman d'une Epée: la Belle Chaillette, 
50 


3fr. 50. 
Theuriet (A.), Estéve, 3fr. 50. 











A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FOUR GREAT HISTORIANS. 


True Royal Historical Society, having con- 
ceived the excellent idea of commemorating the 
close association with its body of four of the 
most notable historical scholars of recent times, 
has chosen for this purpose the practical design 
of a minute bibliography of their respective 
works. The loss within so short a space of 
time of such distinguished historians as the 
late Bishops of Oxford and London, Dr. S. R. 
Gardiner, and Lord Acton was fully recognized 
as a heavy blow to the English School of 
History. The extent of this loss, however, 
can be more accurately measured by a survey 
of the works of these great writers, many of 
which have now been rescued from comparative 
obscurity by the arduous labours of their biblio- 
grapher, Dr. W. A. Shaw. 

This catalogue of published works includes 
such remote contributions to historical litera- 
ture as reviews and even sermons and addresses 
of an historical character. The result of such 
a comprehensive scheme of bibliography is 
somewhat surprising in the case of a scholar 
who has scarcely earned his great reputation 
for profound historical learning from his pub- 
lished works. Thanks, however, to the zealous 
co-operation of Mr. Wetherell, the veteran 
editor of the Rambler and other journals, 
a long series of important historical reviews, 
contributed by Lord Acton to those periodi- 
cals between the years 1860 and 1870, has 
been recorded here, and these will doubtless 
prove to be of considerable value to the 
students of special periods. In the same way 
a considerable number of historical articles 
which have been placed to the credit of Dr. 





Creighton will serve to illustrate his many-sided 
interest in historical learning. On the other 
hand, it might be thought that the long lists 
of important works that were already closely 
associated with the names of Bishop Stubbs 
and De. Gardiner are scarcely strengthened by 
the additional titles of ephemeral contributions. 
In any case, however, these come within the 
scope of the present work, which has been 
prepared for the special information of the 
Fellows of the Society as a complete record of 
the literary activity of their illustrious colleagues. 


—- — 








MAZZINI. 
St. Moritz, July 22nd, 1903. 

In reference to the question of how far 
Mazzini refused to bow to the popular verdict 
as to the form of government in Italy, I should 
like to mention the testimony of a man who 
was for thirty years his secret agent, Signor 
Felice Dagnino, who is still living at Genoa. 
Signor Dagnino assured me that Mazzini’s 
instructions to him were always to work for the 
unity of Italy, and to refrain from all agitation 
which had an exclusively republican object. 
Signor Dagnino was and is a Republican, so 
that his testimony on this point is the more 
valuable. It would doubtless be borne out by 
documents were he to take the advice I have 
often given to him, and publish the large mass 
of Mazzini’s letters which he has in his posses- 
on. I think that on the occasions (I do not 
now that there was more than one) when 
Mazzini placed himself in active opposition to 
the monarchy, he had persuaded himself that 
® real will of the people was on the side of a 
tepublic, and was only waiting for an opportunity 
todeclare itself. Signor Dagnino also told me 
how Mazzini prevented the blowing up of an 
Austrian archduke with all his staff at a ball at 
tnice, I am glad to say that Mr. Bolton 
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King’s very interesting book has been already 


translated into Italian. 
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THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON, 


Mr. Murray’s list of forthcoming works 
includes: The Creevey Papers, edited by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell,—Personal Reminiscences of 
the Duke of Wellington, by the First Earl of 
Ellesmere, edited by the Countess of Stafford, 
—George Villiers, Second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, by Lady Burghclere,—Sixteen Years in 
Siberia, by L. Deutsch, translated and edited 
by Helen Chisholm,—The Psalms in Human 
Life and History, by R. E. Prothero,—E. A. 
Ormerod, autobiography and correspondence, 
edited by Prof. R. Wallace,—Leaves from the 
Diaries of a Soldier and Sportsman, by Lieut.- 
General Sir Montagu Gerard, —The Life of the 
Marquess of Dufferin, by Sir A. Lyall,—Lite- 
rary Essays by the late Bishop of Southampton, 
—From Kabul to Kumassi, by General Sir 
James Willcocks,—The Principles of Money, 
by J. L. Laughlin,—Some Indian Friends and 
Acquaintances, by Col. D. D. Cunningham,— 
The War in South Africa from 1899 to the 
Capture of Pretoria, compiled by the German 
Headquarters Staff, and translated by Ool. 
W. H. H. Waters,—Christian Apologetics, 
addresses and discussions by Prof. Henslow, 
Dean Wace, Prof. D. 8. Margoliouth, and others, 
—Individual Immortality, by E. M. Caillard,— 
Municipal Trade, by Major L. Darwin,—The 
Journal of Montaigne’s Travels in Italy, trans- 
lated and edited by W. G. Waters,—Eton in 
1829-30, the MSS. in Greek by T. K. Selwyn, 
edited and translated by Dr. Warre, — The 
Middle Eastern Question, by V. Chirol,—Notes 
on the Authentic Portraits of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, by Lionel Cust,—The History of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, by W. 
Canton,—Artillery and Explosives, by Sir A. 
Noble,—The Life of Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, 
by G. C. Moore Smith,—The Life of Midhat 
Pasha, by his son Ali Haydar Midhat,—The 
Doctrine of the Incarnation and the Virgin 
Birth, by Canon MacOoll,—The Coronation 
Durbar, by S. Wheeler, — A History of 
Ancient Pottery and Porcelain, by H. B. 
Walters,—The Blue Moon, and other Fairy Tales, 
by L. Housman,—Sir W. Laurier and the 
Liberal Party, by J. S. Willison,—The Painters 
of Japan, by A. Morrison,—An English Trans- 
lation of the Annals of Tacitus, by Prof. G. G. 
Ramsay, —Fountains Abbey, by Dean Hodges, 
—Studies in English Religion in the Seven- 
teenth Century, by Canon H. H. Henson,—The 
Irish Question, by Horace Plunkett, — The 
Grant and Validity of British Patents for Inven- 
tions, by James Roberts,—Treasure and Heart, 
a novel, by M. Deane,—The Home Mechanic, 
by J. Wright,—a new edition of Lady Gregory’s 
Cuchulain of Muirthemne; and Gods and 
Fighting Men, arranged and put into English 
by the same,—Gomperz’s The Greek Thinkers, 
translated by G. G. Berry, continued,— 
Galileo, his Life and Work, by J. J. Fahie,— 
Vol. VII. of Byron’s Poetry, edited by E. H. 
Coleridge, —Growth and Spread of Culture, 
by Prof. Tylor; and the fourth edition of 
Primitive Culture, by the same, — Essays in 
Illustration of Shakespeare’s Life and Plays, 
by C. I. Elton, edited by A. H. Thompson,— 
Reminiscences of a Royal Academician, by J. C. 
Horsley,—The Elements of Moral Philosophy, 
by Prof. M. Chandra Sen. In the ** Home and 
School Library ”: Music, by A. Kalisch ; Tenny- 
son’s CEnone, by L. Magnus; Animal Life and 
Plant Life, by Prof. W. B. Bottomley; Archi- 
tecture, by C. Headlam ; Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones, by Sir W. H. Preece ; and The Calculus 
for Artisans, by Prof. Henrici. In “‘ Secondary 
Education Text-Books” : Theories of Taxation, 
by G. A. Smith ; Mercantile Law, by S. Hum- 

hries ; English Composition and Essay Writing, 
y L. C. Cornford; and French and German 





Picture Vocabulary, by W. M. Poole,—and 
Mare Aigseum in the series of ‘‘ Handy Clas- 
sical Maps.” In Science: A Manual of Patho- 
logy, by Prof. S. Martin,—The Bacteriology of 
Milk, by G. Newman and H. Swithinbank,—a. 
new edition of The Moon, by J. Nasmyth and 
J. Carpenter,—Signs of Life, by A. D. Waller, 
—Heredity, by Prof. J. A. Thomson,—and: 
Ancient Calendars and Constellations, by the 
Hon. E. E. Plunket. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co.’s announcements 
include: The Five Nations, a new volume of 
poems by Rudyard Kipling, including editions. 
on hand-made paper and Japanese vellum,— 
the continuation of the Works of Charles and. 
Mary Lamb, edited by E. V. Lucas,—Macaulay’s. 
Critical and Historical Essays, edited by F. C. 
Montague, — The Praise of Shakespeare, an 
anthology, compiled by OC. E. Hughes,—an 
edition of each of the Four Folios of Shak- 
speare, reproduced by photography from perfect 
copies,—several plays in the “ Arden Shake- 
speare,” edited by W. J. Craig, and the “ Little 
Quarto Shakespeare.” In the ‘‘ Little Library,” 
Keats’s Poems, with introduction by L. Binyon, 
and notes by J. Masefield ; Milton’s Shorter 
Poems, edited by Canon Beeching ; Vaughan’s 
Poems, edited by E. Hutton ; Cowley’s Essays, 
edited by H. C. Minchin; Selections from. 
Darley’s Poems, edited by R. A. Streatfeild ; 
Lyrical Ballads by Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
edited by G. E. Sampson; Selections from 
Longfellow, edited by L. M. Faithfull ;. 
Thackeray's Esmond and Christmas Books, 
edited by S. Gwynn; Dickens’s Christmas 
Books, edited by the same; Bacon’s Essays, 
edited by E. Wright ; The Maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld, translated by Dean Stanhope, and: 
edited by G. H. Powell; Selections from the 
‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ edited by Lloyd Sanders; A 
Little Book of Christmas Verse, edited by 
Canon Beeching ; and Rejected Addresses and 
Locker’s London Lyrics, edited by A. D. Godley. 
In Biography : Reminiscences of my Life, by 
Sir F. C. Burnand,—From Saranac to the Mar- 
quesas, Letters written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson. 
to her sister, edited by Marie C. Balfour/— 
Carlyle’s Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell, 
with notes by Mrs. S. C. Lomas,—Nero, by 
B. W. Henderson,—The Life of Father Igna- 
tius, by the Baroness de Bertouch,—Studies. 
in Saintship, translated by V. M. Crawford 
from the French of E. Hello,—Memorials of 
S. J. Stone, by F. G. Ellerton,—Novalis: the 
Man and the Writer, with Selections, edited b 
Una Birch,— Famous Composers, by N. H. 
Dole,—and Famous Artists, by S. K. Bolton, 
‘¢ Little Biographies” of Burns, by T. F. Hen- 
derson; Chatham, by A. 8S. M‘Dowall ; 
Tennyson, by A. C. Benson; St. Francis of 
Assisi, by A. M. Stoddart; and Canning, by 
W. A. Phillips. In History: The Gods in 
Egypt, by E. A. W. Budge,—A Short History of 
English Architecture, by T. D, Atkinson,—A 
History of English Law, by W. S. Holdsworth, 
Vol. I.,—a new edition of Grinling’s Histo 
of the Great Northern Railway,—and A Sketc 
of Egyptian History from the Earliest Times to- 
the Present Day, by Lady Amherst of Hackney. 
In General Literature : My Devon Sketchbook, 
by Eden Phillpotts,—The Woodhouse Corre- 
spondence,—Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
edited by E. Cannan,—The Elements of Meta- 
physics, by A. E. Taylor,—Economic Principles, 
by A. W. Flux,—Sporting Memories, by J. O. 
Paget,— Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural His- 
tory, with illustrations by H. B. Neilson,—A 
Concise Handbook of Garden Flowers, by Mrs. 
S. Batson,—England Day by Day, by E. V. L. 
and ©. L. G.,—About Music and what it is 
made of, by O. L. Prescott,—Strutt’s Sports. 
and Pastimes, revised by the Rev. J. C. Cox,— 
and in the ‘ Antiquary’s Library,” edited by 
the same, English Monastic Life, by Abbot 
Gasquet; Prehistoric Man in England, by 
B. C. A. Windle; Celtic Art, by J. Romill 
Allen ; and Old Service Books of the Englis 
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Church, by C. Wordsworth and H. Littlehales,— 
reproductions of Parkinson’s Paradisus Terres- 
tris, and the Hypnerotomachia, — A Little 
Gallery of Reynolds, of Romney, and of 
Hoppner. In the ‘‘Connoisseur’s Library” : 
Mezzotints, by C. Davenport; Miniatures, 
by D. Heath; and Porcelain, by Edward 
Dillon. ‘‘Little Books on Art”: Greek 
Art, by H. B. Walters; Jewellery, by C. 
Davenport; Christ in Art and Our Lady in 
Art, by Mrs. H. Jenner ; Furniture, by Egan 
Mew ; Bookplates, by E. Almack ; Miniatures, 
by A. Corkran ; Reynolds, by J. Sime ; Hoppner, 
by H. P. Skipton ; Romney, by George Paston ; 
Watts, by R. E. Sketchley ; Burne-Jones, by 
F. de Lisle ; Leighton, by A. Corkran ; Rem- 
brandt, by Mrs. E. A. Sharp; Velasquez, by 
W. Wilberforce; Vandyck, by M. G. Small- 
wood ; David Cox, by A. Tomson ; Millet, by 
Netta Peacock ; Raphael, by A. R. Dryhurst ; 
and Diirer, by Jessie Allen. In the ‘ Bur- 
lington Library”: The National Sports of 
Great Britain, with plates by Henry Alken; 
The Microcosm of London, 3 vols., with illus- 
trations by Pugin and Rowlandson; and the 
Vicar of Wakefield, with Rowlandson’s plates, 
large - paper edition. In ‘‘The Illustrated 
Library of Plain and Coloured Books”: Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour and ‘‘ Ask Mamma,” 
illustrated by Leech; The English Dance of 
Death, The Dance of Life, The Military Adven- 
tures of Johnny Newcome, and The Adven- 
tures of Johnny Newcome in the Navy, all 
illustrated by Rowlandson ; Nimrod’s Life of a 
Sportsman, The Analysis of the Hunting Field, 
and The National Sports of Great Britain (the 
plates of which differ from those of the folio 
edition just mentioned), all illustrated by H. 
Alken; The English Spy and several other 
volumes illustrated by the Cruikshanks; 
Blair's Grave, with Blake’s designs; The 
Compleat Angler after Major; Handy Andy, 
with the author’s illustrations ; Bewick’s Aisop ; 
and Pickwick, with illustrations by Seymour, 
Phiz, Buss, &c. 

Messrs. Methuen also announce a series of 
reprints of ‘‘ Miniature Books,” including 
Earle’s Microcosmographie ; A Beckett’s Comic 
English Grammar ; and FitzGerald’s Polonius. 
In Theology : The Book of Genesis, edited by 
Canon Driver,— The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, edited by H. L. Goudge,—A His- 
tory of Early Christian Doctrine, by J. F. 
Bethune-Baker,—The Epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon, edited by H. J. C. Knight,— 
Isaiah, edited by Prof. W. E. Barnes, Vol. II. ,— 
and The Devotions of Bishop Andrewes, edited 
by F. E. Brightman. Chester, by B. C. A. 
Windle,—The Isle of Wight, by G. Church,— 
Surrey, by F. A. Lambert,— Buckinghamshire, 
by E. S. Roscoe,—Rome, by C. G. Ellaby,— 
Suffolk, by W. A. Dutt,—and Derbyshire, by 
the Rev. J. C. Cox. Books for Children: The 
Great Red Frog, by we Yendis,—Jack Spratt, 
by F. Adams,—Christmas at the Zoo, by W. 
Boyle and H. B. Neilson,—Mrs. Barberry’s 
General Shop, by R. Ashton,—A Book of Bad 
Children, by W. T. Webb,—and The Lost Ball, 
by T. Cobb. Educational Books: A History 
of the Old Testament, by W. F. Burnside,— 
Latin Hexameter Verse, by S. E. Winbolt,— 
A Junior Geometry, by N. S. Lydon, —A 
Junior French Grammar, by L. A. Sornet and 
M. J. Acatos,—and other volumes. In Fic- 
tion: The Ambassador, by Henry James,—The 
Rose of Joy, by Mary Findlater,—My Pretty 
Jane, by Mrs. M. E. Mann,—Johanna, by B. M. 
Croker,—A Metamorphosis, by Richard Marsh, 
—The Literary Sense, by E. Nesbit,—Chris of 
All Sorts, by S. Baring-Gould,—Griff of Grif- 
fithscourt, by Helen Mathers,—Thirst, by L. T. 
Meade,—The Great Reconciler, by the author of 
* Miss Molly,’—The Love that Overcame, and The 
Enthusiast, by Adeline Sergeant,—’Erb, by W. 
Pett Ridge,—The Pool in the Desert, by Sara J. 
Duncan,—Alarms and Excursions, by H. B. 
Marriott Watson,—The Mississippi Bubble, by 








Emerson Hough,—Darrell of the Blessed Isles, 
by Irving Bacheller,—The Woman who Dared, 
by Mrs. O. N. Williamson,—The Truthful Liar, 
by Mrs. D. G. Ritchie,—Conjuror’s House, by 
Stewart White,—a reissue of six novels by Mrs. 
Mann,—and a new translation of the novels of 
Dumas. 





THE WINCHESTER ‘PIPE ROLLS.” 

THE term “Pipe Roll” is usually associated 
by antiquaries with the famous series of Ex- 
chequer Records which have preserved the state 
of the royal revenue of this country from the 
Norman period to the eve of the accession 
of Queen Victoria. Authorities on economic 
history have, however, reminded us that the 
system of finance employed in the Royal 
Exchequer has served as a model for the 
seneschal’s audit and the merchant’s counting- 
house. Moreover the term ‘‘ Pipe Roll” is 
itself a fanciful designation, wherein the king’s 
clerks could claim no user to the exclusion of 
their brethren of the episcopal or baronial 
‘*camera.” That such establishments existed 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century 
in a highly developed state we knew already, 
and we might have regarded it as certain that 
amongst these the exchequer of the great 
Bishop of Winchester would take a foremost 
place. Unfortunately, our existing knowledge 
of the subject is derived from the merest frag- 
ments of documentary evidence, and the recent 
publication of a more extensive text shows that 
we have still much to learn from this source. 

The meritorious publication to which we 
refer is a complete edition of the earliest existing 
“Pipe Roll” of the bishopric of Winchester, 
which has been transcribed and extended, with 
an introduction, glossary, and indexes, by the 
indefatigable students of the London School of 
Economics under the direction of their Palso- 
graphical Lecturer. 

The document here presented is one of 
very considerable historical importance and 
interest. It purports to be the ‘‘ Rent Roll ” of 
the episcopal manors, thirty-seven in number, 
in six southern counties, for the year 1207; but 
the editors show that the correct date is that 
of the fiscal year 1208-9. It would appear that 
this roll is one of a long series of so-called 
“Pipe Rolls,” extending, with some gaps, to the 
reign of Queen Anne. The real nature of these 
episcopal records and their exact relationship to 
the Exchequer ‘‘Pipe Rolls” are carefully ex- 
plained by the editors in the section of their 
introduction which deals with the ‘‘ diplomatic ” 
of the roll. The conclusion suggested by the 
existing evidence seems to be that these stately 
records are the official enrolments of the 
original ‘‘compotus” rolls compiled by the 
sergeants and reeves in every manor from 
the inventories submitted by the ‘‘ grangers,” 
‘* flock-masters,” and other responsible servants. 
A parallel instance of such enrolments for the 
purpose of an official audit is seen in the case 
of the Pipe Office enrolments of the Royal 
Exchequer itself, and also in the case of other 
private exchequers, amongst which that of the 
prior and convent of Winchester has been 
particularly noted. 

From this diplomatic reconstruction of the 
MS. under consideration the editors are enabled 
to advance the somewhat startling proposition 
that these so-called Winchester ‘‘ Pipe Rolls” 
are not strictly analogous to the Pipe Rolls of 
the Royal Exchequer, and that the result 
of the audit by the bishop’s officials was 
possibly recorded in another series of records 
known as “ Great Rolls,” of which no specimen 
has survived, but to which reference is actually 
made in the present account. This theory seems 
to stand in need of further confirmation, but it 
is at least plausible. 

The historical interest of these manorial docu- 
ments is merely indicated here in general terms, 
but it can be safely predicted that they will 
prove a rich mine of information to local archzo- 





logists, and the discovery of many important 
facts respecting the construction of such his. 
torical buildings as the episcopal castles at 
Taunton, Farnham, and Winchester is clearly 


foreshadowed in the present issue. The value 
of these rolls as affording new materials for ap 
itinerary of the Court of King John during the 
period for which the Chancery Rolls are up. 
happily missing is proved by the interesting 
table of the parallel movements of the bishop 
and the king printed in an appendix. In this 
connexion we have an allusion to a somewhat 
mysterious entry in the contemporary Pipe 
Roll, from which it appears that the bishop was 
fined a tun of good wine for failing to remind 
the king ‘‘ about giving a girdle to the Countess 
of Albemarle.” This incident almost savours of 
the famous ‘‘Pril and Wril” anecdote of an 
earlier age of royal festivities in Hampshire, 
The editors have, indeed, failed to identify the 
wine in question, and we can scarcely venture 
to suggest that it is represented by a certain 
issue of *‘ vinum pessimum ”’ out of the bishop's 
cellar at Bitterne. Such practical joking was, 
however, in keeping with the temper of the age, 
for we find in another part of this account that 
after Robert de Turnham had presented two 
tuns of wine to the bishop (de dono), which were 
conveyed at considerable expense from Ports. 
mouth, the donor visited his gift with some 
boon companions and ‘‘drank nearly half on 
the eve of the Ascension.” 

A useful find made in the details of these 
accounts is that the summer of 1209 was cha- 
racterized by extreme drought, which caused 
some losses and expense in deepening wells, 
‘‘ propter nimiam siccitatem.” This drought is 
unnoticed by the contemporary chroniclers ; but 
the editors suggest that the phenomenon may 
explain an obscure and hitherto misinterpreted 
passage in John of Oxnead, which appears to 
record the strong measures adopted by the king 
for providing food for the forest deer. The 
economic aspect of the roll is systematically dis- 
cussed by the editors in the sections of their 
introduction devoted to the subjects of crops, 
cattle, and labour-services. The former two 
are, moreover, elaborated by exhaustive tables 
and balance-sheets for all the manors, and these 
figures, which appear to have been most care- 
fully compiled, should prove of much service to 
future historians. : 

The method adopted for the purpose of this 
edition is explained in a concluding section of 
the introduction, and various debatable ques 
tions are handled with becoming modesty. 

As was to be expected, the indexes of persons 
and places and the glossary scarcely attain the 
high level of scholarship aimed at in the intro- 
duction and the text itself, but they are con- 
veniently arranged, and the local identifications 
have evidently been made with some care. _ 

That there should be several inconsistencies 
in the forms of extension, capitalization, and 
punctuation, both of the text and indexes, 
was to be expected in a work performed 
independently by several hands; but the 
performance is on the whole both remarkable 
and creditable to the editors and to the Uni- 
versity of London, which has equipped them for 
their serious labour—an example that may well 
be commended to the notice of other academic 
bodies. 








Literary Gossip. 
Frevp-Marsxat Lorp Wo tseE ey has n0¥ 
completed his long- expected memoirs, and he 
has arranged for their publication by Messrs. 
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Constable & Co. in the early autumn under 
the title of ‘ The Story of a Soldier’s Life. 
Tux family and other papers of Mr 
Whistler are to be entrusted to Mrs. Pennel 
for the purposes of an authorized biography: 
Contrary to a common impression, 
Whistler was a writer of abundant 
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racy letters besides those designed for the 
ublic eye; and otherwise Mrs. Pennell, 
ong the friend of the artist, seems likely 
to be particularly fortunate in her materials. 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes is already briskly at 
work on a book about Mr. Whistler. 


Tue late Lord Acton’s letters to Miss 
Mary Gladstone—now Mrs. Drew—are to 
be issued from Ruskin House. Mr. George 
Allen expects to be able to bring the book 
out here and in America simultaneously, 
within about six months. This series of 
letters, which began in the seventies, is 
full of brilliant criticism, literary, historical, 
and political. 

Ay English translation of Gregorovius’s 
essay ‘The Tombs of the Popes’ will 
shortly be issued by Messrs. Constable. 
The essay, which is accompanied by illus- 
trations of the most celebrated monuments 
in Rome, contains interesting sketches of 
most of the Popes since the return from 
Avignon. 

WE notice with regret the death on July 
28rd of B. L. Farjeon, a writer of consider- 
able merit, who never, for some reason or 
other, obtained the reputation that he 
deserved. Born in London, Mr. Farjeon 
led a life of adventure in New Zealand as 
journalist and novelist, and was responsible 
for the first daily newspaper published there. 
Among his long list of novels, which began 
with ‘Grif’ in 1870, there were some first- 
rate sensational stories, such as ‘ The House 
of the White Shadows,’ which passed 
through many editions. ‘The Betrayal of 
John Fordham’ would have been a good 
detective story if it had not been a lurid tem- 
perance tract. Plot was Mr. Farjeon’s strong 
point, and character was sometimes, as in his 
‘Miriam Rozella,’ sacrificed to situation. A 
recent book of his, ‘ Pride of Race,’ was a 
striking study of the pertinacity and adapt- 
ability of the Jew in this country. Mr. 
Farjeon was also a playwright, and in ‘The 
Mesmerists’ he printed a novel and a 
drama on the same subject side by side. 


Miss Atma Brovnt, of Cornell University, 
isnow in London, working at an’Arthurian 
Onomasticon for all the languages in which 
any of the legends are found. 


Tuz Newcastle Book Committee reports, 
in connexion with the Lending Library, 
that the following books have been worn 
out by frequent use and need replacement: 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Literature and Dogma,’ 
Mackay’s ‘Extraordinary Popular Delu- 
sions,’ Hugh Miller’s ‘My Schools and 
Schoolmastere,’ Morley’s ‘ Life of Mr. Cob- 
den,’ Sale’s ‘Koran,’ Sheridan’s ‘Plays,’ 
‘Noctes Ambrosian,’ Helmholtz’s ‘ Popular 
lectures on Scientific Subjects,’ Mill on 
‘Liberty,’ and Strickland’s ‘Lives of the 
Tudor Princesses.’ It is an odd list, not so 
discouraging as we expected. 

“VicrortA Cross,” the author of ‘Anna 
Lombard,’ ‘Paula,’ &c., has completed a 
lew novel, entitled ‘Six Chapters of a 
Man’s Life.’ The Walter Scott Publishing 





Company will issue the work immediately. 


Mr. Arzxanper W. Marr has been ap- 
inted to the Chair of Greek in Edinburgh 
liversity, vacant through the resignation 
ot Prof. Butcher. The new professor, who 
8 only twenty-eight years of age, has had 
‘distinguished university career, first at 
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Aberdeen and next at Cambridge. In 1898 
he was appointed Lecturer and Assistant 
Professor of Greek in Aberdeen University, 
and in the following year was chosen for 
the similar post in Edinburgh. So far, he 
has, we believe, published nothing; but an 
edition of the ‘ Works and Days’ of Hesiod, 
upon which he has been engaged for some 
time, is now approaching completion. 


An interesting little ceremony took place 
at the Society of Biblical Archsology’s 
offices last week, when the late secretary, Mr. 
Harry Rylands, F.S.A., was presented with 
an object of art and a cheque for fifty guineas 
in recognition of the great services rendered 
by him to the Society during his secretary- 
ship of twenty-five years. The presentation 
was made by Sir William Charley, K.C., on 
behalf of himself and the other seventy-seven 
subscribers to the testimonial. 


WE notice with regret that Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Oo. have decided to suspend the 
publication of their excellent periodical the 
Bibliographer. The first number was issued 
in January, 1902, and the last is dated 
June of this year. It seems hopeless to 
expect a good bibliographical magazine to 
pay its expenses either in this country 
or in America. The tragic death of Paul 
Leicester Ford, after four numbers of the 
Bibliographer had appeared, was a blow to 
the magazine; but his successor, Miss 
Caroline Shipman, one of the compilers of 
the Hoe Catalogue (mentioned in last week’s 
‘ Literary Gossip’), has kept the magazine 
up to a very high level. The series of 
fifteen numbers (it was not issued in July, 
August, and September) contain many 
valuable papers of English as well as of 
American interest. 

WE regret to hear that Mr. Robert 
Dennis, author of ‘Industrial Ireland,’ and 
formerly a leading writer on the Daily Mail 
and Daily Express, is still disabled by the 
illness which struck him down sixteen 
months ago. Mr. Dennis will, unfortu- 
nately, never be able to resume his pro- 
fession, and a number of his friends are 
getting up an address and testimonial to 
him on his compulsory retirement. Oontri- 
butions may be sent to the ‘‘ Robert Dennis 
Fund, the London and South-Western 
Bank, Fleet Street,” and will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 

An edition of Dryden’s plays has long 
been wanted. Mr. Fisher Unwin has now 
decided to include a selection of them in 
his ‘‘ Mermaid” series. There will be two 
volumes, and Prof. Saintsbury will edit 
them and contribute an introduction. The 
volumes will be printed on thin paper, of a 
size suitable to the pocket, and there will 
be two bindings—leather and cloth. 


Tue death is announced from Paris of 
Emile Rousse, a former director of the Crédit 
Foncier, and author of a number of works, 
among them a French translation of Jean 
Paul Richter’s writings. 


A monuMENT has just been erected at 
Ghent to Rodenbach, perhaps the most 
distinguished poet that Bruges has pro- 
duced. He has been described as ‘‘un 
Whistler en vers.” The monument is the 
work of the Belgian sculptor M. Mienne. 
Almost simultaneously with the erection 
of the monument the friends of the 


visionary poet have issued an anthology of 
his verse. 

Pror. Witamowi1z - MOLLEnporFF has 
been appointed chief editor of the collection 
of Greek inscriptions which the Berlin 
Academy is issuing, Prof. Kirchhoff having 
retired from the post. 

Tue following Parliamentary Papers have 
recently been published: Accession of Den- 
mark to the International Convention of 
1886 establishing Copyright (4d.); Board 
of Education, Syllabuses and Lists of Appa- 
ratus applicable to Schools and Classes other 
than Elementary (4d.); and Report of the 
Intermediate Education Board for Ireland 
for 1902 (5d.). 
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Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart., K.C.B., 
F.RS., §¢: a Memoir. By J. B. Atlay. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

A sUPREMELY strenuous and happy life 
amid ideal family surroundings; a genius 
so versatile and active as to attain admired 
excellence in almost every kind of know- 
ledge ; a personal attractiveness which won 
and retained the devoted adherence of dis- 
tinguished men in all ranks of English life ; 
a natural religious instinct finding scope in 
close realization of the Unseen and in pas- 
sionate knight-errantry for the redress of 
human ills—these attributes, while conspir- 
ing to equip an unusually fascinating cha- 
racter, would not of themselves deserve a 
bulky volume of biography. But Sir Henry 
Acland was born under what Rossetti calls 
‘‘ an extraordinary purpose of fortune”; the 
combination of character, time, and place 
was to give a more than private interest to 
his career; he was, like Gray’s statesman, 
to read his history in a nation’s eyes; his 
bust in the museum area is the memorial of 
the man whose monument encloses it; who 
forced modern science on a reluctant Oxford, 
and housed it in a central temple, without 
which its future must have been diffused, 
inconspicuous, and to that extent ineffective. 
This Mr. Atlay has discerned, and has 
made Acland’s popularization of science and 
his creation of the ‘‘ New Museum’”’ a pivot 
on which his narrative turns. We are his 
debtors for a book careful, judicious, com- 
mendably brief, and free from uncritical 
hero-worship, presenting amply not only 
the conspicuous reformer, physician, man 
of science, but also the gracious personality 
and the picturesque privacy, fresh still in 
fragrant memory to not a few who will 
turn the page. 

The Acland name is lost in Norman 
mists ; its baronetcy was ancient enough to 
have satisfied Sir Vavasour Firebrace; its 
representative during three-fourths of the 
last century was a king of men, distin- 
guished as ‘‘o/d Sir Thomas’”’ from later 
synonymous descendants ; of manners regal 
in their measured graciousness and polish ; 
of lordly presence, voluble affability, 
earnest philanthropy, strict though kind 
paternity. He had his full share of pro- 
verbial Acland eccentricity ; was amusingly 
unpunctual in his domestic habits—guests 
arriving to dinner would meet Sir Thomas 
starting for his afternoon ride; in religion, 
asin politics, he remained immovable amid 





an advancing age—‘‘I take my stand upon 
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the six days” was the compact formula 
which warned off all evolutionary profani ; 
while he often confessed himself ‘‘ blistered ” 
by the Liberalism of his eldest son. In this 
“‘jrregular,” as he called it, but most 
delightful home Henry Acland and his 
brothers were brought up, learning abso- 
lute obedience, revelling in the joys of 
a country life amid the beautiful forest 
scenery, imbibing puerile literature from 
the pages of Mrs. Trimmer and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld and Maria Edgeworth and Jane 
Taylor and Mr. Thomas Day, whose early 
printed booklets, thumbed and venerable, 
are said still to repose on the Killerton nur- 
sery shelves. He was unhappy at Harrow, and 
has commemorated in some rather morbid 
lines what he called the blackguardism of 
the boys. At Christchurch he was pupil to 
Liddell, from whose lips and pencil & drew 
his first lessons in art ; and by holding out a 
kindly hand to Ruskin, his boyish, homebred, 
unguided junior, he laid the foundation of 
an almost romantic lifelong mutual friend- 
ship. ‘‘ Noblest of men,” the old man would 
whisper, in his latest decrepitude, if ever 
Acland’s name was mentioned. Threatened 
with brain disease, he travelled for three 
years in the Levant, voyaging in queen’s 
ships as the guest of his father’s friends 
their captains; roving far and wide in Eastern 
lands to note, and sketch, and remember; 
returning convalescent, to keep his Oxford 
terms, and to publish an admirable descrip- 
tive panorama of the plains of Troy, which, 
reviewed with appreciation in the Quarterly, 
for the first time brought him into public 
notice. He took his degree, obtained a 
Fellowship of AllSouls’, and entered seriously 
on the medical career to which his father’s 
wishes and his own had destined him. He 
went through the ordinary three years at 
St. George’s Hospital, disquieted by the 
coarse raffishness of some amongst the pro- 
fessors and of all the students; then spent 
two valuable years in Edinburgh, at that 
time scientifically much in advance of 
London. Here he learnt to use the then un- 
familiar microscope, and acquired under the 
famous Goodsir that insight into comparative 
anatomy and that conception of museum 
arrangement which were long to differentiate 
him from his medical brethren. He looked 
to a London practice; but ill health stood 
in his way. ‘If you settle in London you 
will not live to be forty,” said Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie. At the right moment “ For- 
tune’s purpose” intervened ; the Readership 
of Anatomy at Christchurch fell vacant, and 
was offered to him by the Dean. This 
determined his career. With Goodsir’s help 
he amassed preparations and slides, went 
with Edward Forbes to the Shetlands for 
dredging and dissection, returned to Oxford 
with fourteen large packing-cases, and set 
himself to create a little Hunterian Museum 
—parvam Trojam simulataque magnis Pergama 
—upon the banks of Isis. 

The attitude of Oxford towards science 
was not so much hostile as contemptuous. 
Its existence was asserted by thirteen 
salaried professors, a museum, a physic 
garden, and an anatomy school; but the 
professors did not lecture; the museum 
contained little beyond a verminous giraffe, 
a loadstone, a mummy, King Alfred’s 
Jewel, and a fine twelfth-century ‘“ Bes- 
tiarium,” duly shown to visitors who paid 





their sixpence ; Inigo Jones’s gate rarely or 
never opened to admit a student into the 
ancient garden. The anatomy school had 
been dismissed in a few scornful phrases 
by a German savant visiting Oxford. The 
new Reader’s first task was to set his own 
house in order. The contents of the four- 
teen packing-cases expanded soon into some 
fifteen hundred specimens and preparations, 
beautifully executed, arranged, and labelled, 
while course after course of inspiring 
lectures, with microscope demonstrations, 
was given to well-filled benches. In 1847 
the British Association drew to Oxford a 
crowd of distinguished men of science, whose 
outspoken astonishment at the inscience of 
the University provoked a memorandum 
urging the erection of a museum with library 
and lecture-rooms. The paper was never 
issued ; for Buckland, sickened by his own 
failure to promote science, somewhat sullenly 
refused to sign it, and Acland, rebuffed but 
not disheartened, preferred to ‘“‘ work and 
wait.” Slowly there gathered round him 
men of progressive discernment among the 
Tutors and even among the Heads; resolu- 
tions were put out, details of cost and 
arrangement ascertained, and a windfall of 
50,0007. made it possible for the University 
to provide the necessary funds. Against 
bitter opposition the measure steadily pro- 
gressed, was carried finally, with a vote of 
30,0007, through Pusey’s announcement 
that he was in its favour. The gradual rise 
of Woodward’s building, its inauguration 
by Lord Derby, its handselling at the his- 
toric British Association Meeting of 1860, 
have been recorded by many pens, and are 
ably summarized by Mr. Atlay. They 
attest the fact—accepted at the time, denied 
petulantly by a later generation, universally 
admitted now—that but for Acland’s zeal and 
labour, wide personal influence, knowledge 
of the lines on which the new creation 
should proceed, the advent of science must 
have been long postponed, and would not have 
come, when come it did, in the centralizing 
inclusive form which under his guidance it 
assumed. 

But in all these years Acland was not 
only a scientific pioneer, he was practising 
also as a physician. His skill and tender- 
ness, with his magnificent leadership in the 
cholera panic of 1854, showed what manner 
of man he was; he rose rapidly to the head 
of his profession in county, university, and 
city. ‘‘Noone of any respectability,” said 
a prominent tradesman, “ever thought of 
dying without sending for Dr. Acland”; and 
in 1857 his appointment to the Regius and 
Clinical Professorships further enlarged his 

owers of usefulness. What he had done 
or science in Oxford he had now to do for 
medicine. There was no medical teaching 
of any kind; the M.D. degree meant 
nothing, and was sought by scarcely one 
candidate in a twelvemonth. A medical 
school, indeed, Oxford, with its small 
hospital, could not be; it might become a 
school for those branches of knowledge 
which are introductory to the study of 
medicine: preliminary attainments, dis- 
tracting from their multiplicity to the 
students entering a London hospital, might 
be acquired during an Oxford residence, 
engrafted on, not substituted for, the general 
education of the University. At this Acland 
aimed ; in the successful struggle to achieve 





it his biographer finds the chief interest o 
his later life. As time went on, distincti 
and labours with distinctions, accumulate 
upon him. He was elected member, anj 
afterwards president, of the newly estab. 
lished Medical Council. He became physician 
to the Queen, and accompanied the Pring 
of Wales on his Canadian tour. He took, 
preponderating share on the Royal Qo. 
mission of Inquiry into the Sanitary Lay, 
of England, labouring also on lesser con. 
missions and committees without end, anj 
conducting inspections of schools, pal 
cottages. ‘‘Come,” wrote the Duke of 
Bedford, ‘‘and teach me to house the poor 
as an example to others and not as a rich 
man’s fancy.” Beyond the ordinary spay 
of life his multifold activity continued; 
close upon his eightieth year, as with 
Johnson’s Levett, ‘‘ his frame was firm, his 
powers were bright.” Against growing 
weakness and with indomitable patience, 
in the spirit of his family motto, he worked 
almost to the end, passing away at last “in 
the soft serenity of a gentle death,” as Mr, 
Atlay happily quotes from Tiresias’s bane. 
diction on Odysseus. 

That ‘‘God made men, women, and 
Aclands,” is a West-Country aphorism, and 
Sir Henry’s fine character was not without 
whimsical traits in support of it. His stiff 
sense of rectitude, oppressive sometimes 
both to himself and his neighbours, 
obstructed the camaraderie begotten usually 
by public school and college friction, 
Neither at Harrow nor at All Souls’ was he 
on clubbable terms with his fellows. Lacking 
in a sense of humour, he often mistook fun 
for levity, denouncing, for instance, as ‘“‘un- 
profitable’”” Sydney Smith’s heart - easing 
merriment; and his sensitiveness occa- 
sionally misinterpreted an impersonal frolic 
as an intentional offence against himself. 
As he was by nature strongly emotional, 
the hysterica passio would “swell up,” as 
poor Lear says, even in his ordinary con- 
versation, with disconcerting suddenness. 
Henry Furneaux, prince of raconteurs and 
mimics, used to relate how he once burst 
into tears at first sight of a beautiful little 
window constructed by Woodward in his 
absence; he was ill for a week after wit- 
nessing Tom Taylor’s ‘Joan of Arc’; and 
his broken-hearted self-tormentings over his 
owa supposed religious deficiencies brought 
on him a manly rebuke from Liddell. His 
habit of assuming in argument a tone of 
moral superiority was wont to exasperate 
opponents. He would press his views upon 
his colleagues in conference with a sort of 
tremulous affectionateness — the ‘terns 
mansuetudo ” of the Tunny squib—breaking 
their heads, as Rolleston said, with precious 
balms; then, if disappointed, he would be 

eevish, lose temper, court defeat. Max 
Miller, asked how he had contrived to pass 
through Convocation an extremely debatable 
measure, answered, ‘‘ We got Acland tospeak 
against it.” 

These were spots on the sun, recalled n0¥ 
with lenient and good-humoured allowance, 
but essential to a complete understanding 
of the man. For his softer and mor 
endearing side, the domestic beauty of his 
Broad Street home, and the beneficend 
radiating thence amongst the poverty 
suffering of the town; for the 
memory of the wife and mother, whos 
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sxoellence caused Charles Marriott to vow 
celibacy, in despair of finding, as his friend 
had done, an angel to illuminate his home ; 
for the anecdotes, letters, sayings, of Liddell 
and Ruskin, Newman and Pusey, Gladstone 
and Lord Salisbury, Prof. Owen and the 
Prince Consort, we must send our readers 
to Mr. Atlay’s well- condensed yet fully 
detailed pages, with certainty of elevation 
and enjoyment from their perusal. There are 
very few slips in the text: on p. 86 a sen- 
tence spoiled by an omission; an obscure 
passage on p. 415, due, perhaps, to faithful 
transcription. Dr. Pusey’s mother was Lady 
lucy, not ‘‘Lady Emily”; Max Miller 
eame to Oxford in i847; Thackeray’s 
medical student, if that be meant, was Sam 
Huxter, not ‘‘ Huxtable’’; lovers of Lamb 
will shudder to see the immortal whist- 
player of ‘Elia’ cited on p. 316 as Mrs. 
“Martha’’ Battle; and the restriction of 
the index to proper names will aggravate 
attentive readers. 

Three portraits are inserted. The frontis- 
iece of Acland in yachting oilskins is 
admirable; the familiar Brantwood photo- 
graph has a little suffered in reproduction ; 
of Richmond’s crayon drawing in 1846 
those who can remember the young Lee’s 
Reader in the beginning of his course will 
be tempted to ask, as Ruskin asked, ‘‘ Yes— 
but where is Henry?” 
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Astronomy for Everybody: a Popular Exposi- 
tion of the Wonders of the Heavens. By Prof, 
Simon Newcomb, LL.D. With an Introduction 
by Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., Lown- 
dean Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge. 
(Isbister & Co.)—A work on astronomy by 
Prof. Newcomb no more needs a recommenda- 
tion than, we are told, good wine needs a bush. 
No doubt it was this feeling which caused Sir 
Robert Ball to hesitate (his first impulse, he 
notes, was to refuse) when asked to write a 
prefatory note to the English edition of the 
work before us. A similar feeling makes us 
difident in the task of noticing what is un- 
questionably one of the best books on astronomy 
yet offered to the public on both sides of the 
Atlantic; we may truly say that we should 
indeed be glad if the title literally corresponded 
tothe facts, but we fear it is too much to hope 
that ‘‘ everybody ” will peruse an astronomical 
book of even this size—341 pages, On the other 
hand, it is tolerably certain that few of those 
who do so will be content with one perusal, 
vhilst parts will undoubtedly be turned to 
gain and again. For it is not a theoretical or 
mathematical treatise ; its subject-matter is 
tesentially descriptive astronomy, deeply in- 
teresting to all who will give it their attention, 
and written by an author well known as a high 
authority, whose opinion on points still under 
controversy is of great weight. Also (as 
Sir Robert Ball remarks) he has charm of 
literary style, which has manifested itself on 
other subjects besides astronomy. To divide 
the work, like ancient Gaul, into only three parts 
vould, of course, be impossible; but Prof, 
Newcomb has distributed it into twice that 
tumber of headings : (1) The Celestial Motions ; 
(2) Astronomical Instruments; (3) The Sun, 

, and Moon ; (4) The Planets and their 
Satellites ; (5) Comets and Meteoric Bodies ; 
()The Fixed Stars. In all these departments 
the information is brought up to the latest date 
posible, With regard to the great source of 
tay, the solar spots have occupied of late years 
feat and continued attention. Prof. Newcomb 
pints out that the view (founded on the go- 
ailled Wilson phenomenon) that they are open- 
‘mgs or depressions in the photosphere, showing 
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a darker region within, has been abandoned. 
The photosphere ‘‘is not a mere surface, as it 
seems to us, but a shell or covering, many miles, 
perhaps a hundred or more, in thickness ; the 
spots doubtless belong to this shell, being cooler 
portions of it, but lying neither above nor below 
it.” Especially noteworthy are his remarks 
about Mars, the surface of which we are better 
able to study than that of any other planet, on 
account of its proximity and the thinness of its 
atmosphere. He tells us what to think of the 
so-called canals, and characteristically finishes 
what he has to say about this planet with the 
words, ‘‘ The reader will excuse me from saying 
anything in this chapter about the possible 
inhabitants of Mars. e knows just as much 
of the subject as Ido, and that is nothing at 
all.” A critic must find some fault; and we 
note that in speaking of the satellite of Neptune 
(p. 235) the author says that its most curious 
feature ‘‘is that, contrary to the rule in the 
case of all the bodies of the solar system except 
Uranus, it moves from east toward west.” 
Instead of ‘‘ Uranus” in this passage read 
the satellites of Uranus. That very necessary 
adjunct toa book of this class, a full index, is 
provided, in which we note a few misprints. 
The Italian astronomer Bianchini appears as 
‘* Blanchini ”; De Vico as ‘‘ De Vici”; Hesperus 
(an old name of Venus when an evening star) as 
** Hespirus”; Huygens appears with his name 
spelt in two ways,as if two persons were intended ; 
Flamsteed—who always spelt his name thus, 
and so it is given in the text—appears in the 
index as ‘‘ Flamstead.” The elder Fabricius, we 
may add, was not named Daniel, but David. 


The Analysis of Oils and Allied Substances. 
By A. C. Wright, M.A., B.Sc. (Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son.)—The ground occupied by this 
manual is already covered by both large and 
small works by Lewkowitsch and others. The 
subject is eminently one for specialists, and by 
no means suited for students and beginners. 
It is, however, students and beginners whom 
Mr. Wright has apparently had in view in 
writing his book. Most teachers will, we 
imagine, think that such young chemists might 
be much more profitably employed than in 
systematically dealing with oils, fats, and 
waxes, The author also, it is true, suggests 
that ‘‘ chemists who are not extensively engaged 
in oil analysis” may find his volume useful as 
a laboratory guide; but surely such analysts 
hardly require to be taught the elements of 
organic chemistry, nor are directions for deter- 
mining specific gravities of moment to them. 
It must be admitted that the book is of 
merit. We can praise it for its clearness and 
brevity as well as for the excellence of its 
typography and general get-up. The divers 
processes are correctly described and usually 
up to date, and the errors to be noted com- 
mendably few and unimportant. Amongst 
these two may be mentioned: The Sprengel 
tube figured on p. 41 is certainly not ‘the 
only correct form,” as it is one not easy 
to work with, and there is no indication of 
the use of ‘‘caps” for the side tubes. The 
method for determining the Reichert-Meissl 
value (i.e., the measure of the soluble volatile 
fatty acids in a fat) given on p. 79 is antiquated, 
and no reference is made to the procedure 
adopted by the Society of Public Analysts, 
although descriptions of this have appeared in 
several journals. 


Inventions in the Century. By William Doo- 
little. (Toronto and Philadelphia, the Linscott 
Publishing Company ; London and Edinburgh, 
W. & R. Chambers.)—This volume belongs to 
the ‘‘ Nineteenth-Century Series,” and we wish 
that we could say that it is equal in merit to 
many of its predecessors in that series. That 
its subject is a tolerably difficult one to handle 
satisfactorily in less than five hundred not very 
large or closely printed pages is sufficiently 





obvious. In such conditions no considerable 


detail was possible, and the duty of the writer 
became largely one of selection. A complete 
account of the inventions made during the most 
inventive period of the world’s history was out 
of the question. We can feel for the author con- 
fronted with such a task—his qualifications for it 
must besohighandsovariedincharacter. He must, 
above all things, possess that kind of selective 
skill and appreciative insight which distinguishes 
the perfect anthologist. He must understand 
the endless mechanical and other contrivances 
with which he has to deal—contrivances derived 
from every branch of science—and he must 
understand them so as to bring them clearly, 
and bereft of technicalities, before that most 
unprepared of persons, the general reader. 
Then, after deciding what to omit—that is, by 
far the greater number—he must so marshal 
his facts that their very order becomes a revela- 
tion as to the mode of growth in human ingenuity. 
He cannot be a mere enumerator or cataloguer ; 
his space forbids it. He must be something 
higher and greater. To say that Mr. Doolittle 
scarcely fulfils these conditions is not to criticize 
with undue harshness. Very few men could 
fulfil them. It is to his credit that he points 
out the difference between discovery and inven- 
tion, and that the one precedes the other; also 
that evolution is the thread along which one 
must travel in order to follow inventions as an 
intelligible sequence of events. He has, more- 
over, attempted a classification of inventions, 
though why ‘ Safes and Locks’ should immedi- 
ately succeed ‘Music, Acoustics, Optics, Fine 
Arts,’ or ‘Instruments of Precision’ come next 
to ‘ Minerals—Wells,’ is perhaps not very easy 
to understand. He, at any rate, realized that 
something more was wanted than a succession 
of boiled-down abstracts of specifications. 

Here our commendation must stop. Mr. 
Doolittle’s professional bias has been too 
much for his good intentions. He describes 
himself as ‘‘Expert and Patent Solicitor, 
Ex-Examiner in the Patent Office and Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents at Washington, Writer 
of Inventions, &c.” He might, perhaps, have 
written a useful account of Patent Office pro- 
cedure as developed in America. When we 
think of the essay which his arduous but 
magnificent subject might have called forth he 
must be adjudged a failure. His book is, indeed, 
a very poor one. Many inventions are, of course, 
referred to in it, but always in the most un- 
illuminating manner. Instead of anything like 
philosophical guidance, brief —but, unfortu- 
nately, numerous—passages of very peculiar 
eloquence occur throughout the work. The 
quality of these outbreaks may be gathered 
from the following :— 

‘‘Born with the ear attuned to music and the eye 
to observe beauty, the hand of Art was to trace and 
make permanent the fleeting forms which melody 
and the eye impressed upon the soul of man,”— 

. 414, 


Or :— 

‘“‘Tn lamplighting, what a wonderful change from 
the old oil lamps of former ages! Tbe modern 
lamp may be said to be an improved means of 
grace, as it will hold out much longer, and shed a 
far more attractive light for the sinner, whose 
return, by its genial light, is, even to the end, so 
greatly desired.” —P. 359. 

The author’s grammar is as peculiar as his style ; 
witness ‘‘ The injecting of carbonic acid gas...... 
are decided improvements” (p. 68); “‘ An in- 
ventor...... their efforts” (pp. 73, 74); ‘‘How 
wretched was the sanitary accommodations” 
(p. 178). In proper names—a matter of im- 
portance in a work such as this was intended to 
be—misspellings abound. Thus we find “‘Cag- 
niard ” for Cagnard (p. 65), ‘‘ William Hendley ” 
for William Hedley, of locomotive fame (p. 82), 
‘¢ Edwin Mariotte” for Edme Mariotte (p. 184), 
‘‘Lenair” for Lenoir (p. 189), ‘‘Snellus” for 
Snelus (p. 234), ‘*St. Clair Deoville” for Ste. 
Claire Deville (p. 238), ‘‘ Essones ” for Essonnes 
(p. 276), ‘* Applegath” for Applegarth (p. 284), 





‘* Ansonius” for Ausonius (p. 340), “ Kiraldy ” 
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for Kirkaldy (p. 398), ‘* Lieberkulm” for 
Lieberkiihn (p. 409), ‘*‘Dolland” for Dollond 
(p. 410), “Wheaton” for Wheatstone (p. 410), 
** Brot ” for Biot (p. 411), “ Sheele ” for Scheele 
(p. 415), and many more. A worse error is 
“the weir at Sunderland” (p. 95), where the 
river Wear is meant. 


Sanitation, Personal and Public. By J. P. 
Sandlands. (Elliot Stock.)—‘*Who filled the 
butchers’ shops with large blue flies?” The 
historic question has at last been answered. 
Our author—we discover early in the book, 
though the fact does not appear on the title- 
page that his proper style is the Rev. J. P. 

andlands—tells us :— 

“It is not true that life comes only from life...... 
A butcher told me he once blew a bladder. He did 
it, of course, before there had been any time for 
utrefaction to setin. He then hung it up in the 
itchen to dry. Of course the kitchen would be 

always warm. The heat set the flesh on the bladder 
to putrefy and generate. In the course of time an 
immense blue-fly was singing inside. How did it 
get there ?...... The light and heat generated the 
maggot, and the light and heat caused the develop- 
ment of the maggot into a blue-tfly...... Does the 
blue-fly again lay eggs? My notion is distinctly 
that it does not...... I know what people say, but 
there is no proof that they are right. My notion is 
that it does not. It seems to me that all these 
things are the outcome of putrefaction.” 
And on the next page: ‘‘What now does 
experience tell us about the relation of putre- 
faction to life? We have seen that it generates 
4 ” 

The book is written, inter alia, for the pur- 
pose of demolishing ‘the new theory of the 
microbe,” and the above quotation is not by 
any means the funniest thing in it. When, 
however, Mr. Sandlands informs us that ‘‘I have 
just now a case of cancer in hand,” or ‘‘a few 
weeks ago I undertook a very serious case” 
(of epilepsy), amusement gives place to other 
feelings, and it is comforting to learn that ‘‘I 
have tried the leading papers all round, and not 
one of them will allow me to speak beyond 
a certain point.” Is the ‘‘ point,” we wonder, 
that at which the author winds up a long argu- 
ment with ‘* We may feel convinced that there 
is no such thing as infection or contagion,” 
or where he remarks that ‘‘we should not 
take the fat from the pores with soap, as some 
of us do,” or again that at which he announces 
‘**that the microbe is imaginary” ? 








FLOWERS AND FRUITS, 


A Gloucestershire Wild Garden. With some 
Extraneous Matter. By the Curator. (Elliot 
Stock.)—The ‘‘ extraneous matter” now intro- 
duced into gardening books is apt to become, 
in Mendelian phrase, the dominant character- 
istic. It is so in the present book. The author 
describes his garden, which must be a pretty 
one and well stocked. Moreover, it is obvious 
that he knows much more about plants than 
the majority of those who contribute to garden- 
ing literature. He takes an intelligent and 
not a mere sensuous interest in the flowers 
he cherishes. But in every other chapter he 
wanders off to discuss, with imaginary ‘“‘ pro- 
fessors” and ‘‘ padres,” some of the deepest 
problems of corporeal physiology and mental 
psychology. We know of children who object 
to jam on the ground that it may be made the 
vehicle for the administration of some objection- 
able powder. It may be so in the present case. 
We can conceive of readers who will appreciate 
the story of the garden, but who will be bored 
and displeased with the materialism of alternate 
chapters, Cats’ tea parties, cookery lessons, 
vegetarianism, and we know not what beside, 
are considered appropriate matters to be sand- 
wiched in between the record of garden pro- 
cedures—and why not psychology? If we reply 
that we do not expect such subjects treated of 
in a book on the ‘‘wild garden,” the author 
might retort that surprise lends zest to his 
book. He himself tells us he likes ‘the irre- 





levant things the most,” and as he does not 
‘* write for critics,’ we may as well leave him 
to enjoy his irrelevances. 

We are very glad to see a new edition (the 
fifth) of The Wild Garden (Murray), by Mr. 
William Robinson, who was an authority before 
steams books became a craze, and still keeps 

is pre-eminence. Special attention may be 

called to the excellent illustrations by Mr. 
Alfred Parsons, whose charming pictures are 
embellishments very much to the purpose. 


The Book of the Daffodil. By the Rev. S. E. 
Bourne. (Lane.)—Thanks to the energy and 

rsistence of a few enthusiasts, the daffodil has 

een brought again into favour, to the great 
advantage of our gardens and to the enhance- 
ment of the pleasures of the many. The cult 
of the daffodil does not entail costly sacrifice, 
nor is it difficult to manage. From a botanical 
point of view the daffodil is of great interest, 
from the illustrations it affords of the phenomena 
of variation and the limitations of species. 
Years ago Dean Herbert, by intercrossing 
various forms, succeeded in producing plants 
previously known in a wild state only, and con- 
sidered to be species. The hybrid origin of 
these supposed species was thus made manifest. 
Herbert’s observations have been confirmed 
and much extended by Engelheart and others, 
so that what might by some be ranked as the 
idle fancy of the florist is really a contribution 
to our knowledge of the relationship between 
species. What is to some a pretty trifle, to 
others contributes to the solution of a profound 
problem. Mr. Bourne follows Mr. Baker in 
his somewhat artificial scheme of classification, 
the utility of which has been of late somewhat 
interfered with by those dreadful hybridists 
who have broken down the barriers which once 
separated group from group. Mr. Bourne’s 
little book may be commended to all those 
about to undertake the cultivation of these 
fascinating flowers. 

Sweet Violets and Pansies. Edited by E. T. 
Cook. (‘ Country Life ’ Office. )—The title alone 
of this volume should secure for it the attention 
of flower-lovers. The book consists of a series 
of articles contributed to the Garden and to 
Country Life by various writers, and edited by 
Mr. E. T. Cook. It is nicely got up, and 
contains a good deal of information which will 
be useful to novices. The higher interests of 
naturalists are not catered for, in spite of 
the excellent opportunities afforded by the 
study of these flowers. 

The Book of Pears and Plums. By Rev. E. 
Bartrum. (Lane.)—It is the fashion nowa- 
days to specialize over much and to purvey 
information in ‘‘snippets.” The book before 
us is an illustration of this practice. Dr. Bar- 
trum, with his lengthy experience, was well 
qualified to produce a standard treatise on the 
subject. He has preferred to supply a few 
elementary directions intermixed with numerous 
extracts from well-known publications. All we 
are disposed to say in the way of criticism is to 
regret that there is not more. 








Science Gossiy, 


Mk. FisHer Unwin has in preparation a book 
by Mr. J. A. Walpole-Bond, entitled ‘ Bird- 
Life in Wild Wales.’ It will be illustrated from 
photographs by Mr. Oliver G. Pike, author and 
illustrator of ‘In Birdland with Field-Glass and 
Camera.’ The first chapter describes a visit to 
a little Welsh hillside inn, where are to be seen 
some of our rarer birds, such as the so-called 
common buzzard and raven. Next a visit is 
paid to a gamekeeper’s larder. The third 
chapter deals with that rarest of British birds 
the red kite. Another, ‘A Summer with the 
Birds in Wales,’ deals with bird-life generally 
in a district in the south of that country, 
whilst in another the reader is taken to the 
rugged cliffs to visit the sea-birds. Yet.another 





——= 
chapter treats of some typical birds of th, 
stream, such as the heron, kingfisher, 
whilst among other headings, and lastly, coms 
‘ With the Peregrine and Merlin in Breconshire 


Tue planet Mercury will be visible j, 
the evening during the second half ¢ 


the present month, moving from the op. } 


stellation Leo into Virgo. Venus is at he 
greatest brilliancy on the 12th inst., and sty. 
tionary on the 25th. She will be in conjunetigy 
with Mercury (about six degrees to the south 
of him) on the 28th. Mars sets about 10 o'clock 
in the evening in the constellation Virgo, from 
which he passes into Libra towards the end of 
the month. Jupiter is in Pisces, and rigg 
about 9 o'clock in the evening. Saturn ig jp 
the western part of Capricornus, and will be 
due south at 11 o’clock in the evening on the 
14th inst. The Perseid meteors will be due 
from about the 8th to the 12th, but the moop 
being full on the first of these days, her bright. 
= render them less conspicuous thap 
usual, 


Tue Paris Observatory has recently published 
the first volume of the ‘Catalogue Photo. 
graphique du Ciel,’ containing the rectilinear 
co-ordinates for the zone + 23° to + 25°, 


Dr. H. Srrvuve, Director of the University 
Observatory at Kénigsberg, publishes ip 
Nos. 3885-6 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
@ paper containing an investigation, supple. 
mentary to his now classical work on the satel- 
lites of Saturn, of the motions and libration of 
Mimes and Tethys, the first and third satellites, 








FINE ARTS 
Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan: Personal Nar- 
rative of a Journey of Archeological and 
Geographical Exploration in Chinese Turks. 
stan. By M. Aurel Stein. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
Tuis volume is a popular account of an 
expedition undertaken by order of the 
Government of India for the explom- 
tion of the remains of ancient towns 
buried in the sands of the desert that 
lies north of Khotan. ‘The author, 
Mr. Aurel Stein, is a member of the 
Educational Department of India, and 
Inspector of Schools in the Punjab. The 
occasion was utilized from the geographical 
point of view by the attachment to the 
party of a trained native Indian surveyor, 
who was instructed to determine, if possible, 
the exact position of Khotan, by taking 
observations from the north of the great 
peaks on the Kuen Luen range included in 
the Indian trigonometrical survey. 
Attention was first called to these buried 
towns and their antiquarian interest by the 
discovery in the collections of M. Dutreuil 
de Rhins of ancient inscribed birch-bark 
fragments, which were recognized by experts 
as ‘‘the oldest Indian manuscripts ther 
known, going back to the first centuries of 
our era.’’ Shortly afterwards numerous 
paper manuscripts‘and other “antiquities” 
came into the hands of the Russian al 
English agents in Central Asia, and were 
transmitted by them to the curators of 
museums, by whom they were, as @ Tule, 
accepted as genuine. In this state of 
things Dr. Sven Hedin paid a flying visit 
to the ancient sites round Khotan, whence 
these treasures had been, or were sup 
to have been, extracted. He acquired a few 
by purchase, but he did not himse 
attempt to excavate the ruins. The access 
bility of the sites to Europeans having Dé 
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- ; 
thus demonstrated, Lord Curzon seized the 
opportunity to show his sympathy for scien- 
tific exploration by sending out Mr. Stein 
with the means to explore them thoroughly. 

The first half of this substantial and too 
§ <olid volume—highly glazed heavy paper has 


, 
= 
the 
be, 
mes 
Ire, 
in 
of 


0 B been used for the sake of the process illus- 
4 trations in the text—is devoted to an account 
in @ of the comparatively familiar tract which 
uth @ leads from Kashmir, through Gilgit, Hunza, 
ok Band the Kilik Pass, to the Pamirs and 
om | Kashgar. Here Mr. Stein has little new 
lof B to tell us; but he gives a highly satisfac- 
es J tory account of the present condition of 
0 § Hunza, once the robbers’ nest of Central 
Ns Asia. Its inhabitants seem to have settled 
lug § down happily under British rule, and are 
on § oven blest with regular postal communication. 


ht. | Mr. Stein saw letters at Khotan which had 
tan © been addressed from Shanghai ‘‘ vid Colombo 
and Gilgit.” After a visit to the great, 
hed § but apparently unpicturesque ice dome of 
to. | Muztagh Ata, when two Hunza men showed 
eat fg mountaineering ability which suggests 
that among them may be found the raw 
ity | material for the glacier guides and porters 
inf sorely needed by Asiatic climbers, the 
fn B traveller reached Kashgar. Here and at 
lef Yarkand he enjoyed seasons of agreeable 
repose while completing his preparations 
for the work in view. 

In the middle of October Khotan was 
reached. The first business taken in hand 
was surveying among the gorges and the 
_ Blower spurs of the Kuen Luen. The cha- 
w- B racteristic of the scenery appears to be the 
nd @ utter nakedness of all below the snow-level ; 
le- fl ice and dust are the distinctive features of 
et J the mountain districts of Khotan; only in 
the valleys does scanty scrub give sus- 
an § tenance to the yaks, on whose services the 
he § travellers depended. Here are Mr. Stein’s 
a fj impressions of a typical landscape :— 
ms “Ishall never forget the view that opened 
at @ ¥estwards and in the direction of the distant 
yr, qplsins. There were lines upon lines of abso- 
he § wely bare rocky spurs, closely packed together 
ad and running mostly from south to north ; 
he between them, shut in by unscalable rock 
~ slopes, was a maze of arid gorges, of which the 

bottom could not be seen. It was like a choppy 

he isa with its waves petrified in wild confusion. 

Mt, § Yar away on the horizon this rocky waste was 

le, fdisppearing in a yellow haze, the familiar 

ig Bdication of another region which knows no 

at life—the distant sea of sand. As it appeared 

ing me, in my total want of geological training, 

aly the erosive action of water, aided by 

af atreme disintegration of the rocks under pecu- 

climatic conditions, could have produced 

these extraordinary formations. But of water 

there was no trace, only ankle-deep dust over- 
lying the detritus.” 

From these inhospitable mountains Mr. 
Sein turned to the still more inhospitable 
waste which touches on the north the little 
vases formed by the rivers of Khotan, and 
Yhich was to be the scene of his archwo- 
gical labours. These had to be carried on 
uder conditions that might well have dis- 
‘uraged a less hardy and enthusiastic student. 
efringe of the desert is made inaccessible 
Europeans in summer by the frequent 
undstorms. In winter the excavators had to 
mae out in temperatures often below zero 
threnheit. The day-to-day details of spade- 
Yk are monotonous, and Mr. Stein might 

ps, in a work that is to be supple- 


we oe 

























with advantage. He has, however, suc- 
ceeded in his object of making clear to the 
general reader the important results of his 
investigations. 
Mr. Stein has proved in the first place 
that these settlements were not destroyed 
suddenly by any foreign invasion or cata- 
rg of nature, but rather given up owing 
to the gradual failure of the water supply. 
With regard to the people by whom they 
wereinhabited, the records found in the shape 
of inscribed leathern sheets and wooden 
tablets, written in an early Indian dialect 
used in the extreme north-west of India, 
confirm the traditions as to the colonization 
of Khotan from this region. These records 
have been conclusively shown to date from 
the second century of our era. Chinese 
records of a later date, up to the end of the 
eighth century, bear witness to the predomin- 
ance of the Eastern power. Khotan, lying on 
the high road of the Old World from the 
West to the Furthest East, was a meeting- 
place where many tides of civilization 
mingled their waters before withdrawing 
towards their respective sources. 
The particulars given as to the construc- 
tion of the wooden tablets are very curious. 
They are wedge-shaped blocks; each docu- 
ment consisted of a pair, fitting exactly, 
which were tied together and bound with a 
string, secured by a clay seal. The writing 
being on the inside, secrecy was secured so 
long as the seal remained unbroken. These 
seals are, perhaps, the most interesting part 
of the discovery; they are unmistakably 
Greek in type, and represent under their 
well-known attributes the Greek deities Eros 
and Athena. They prove that in the third 
century classical art, which had penetrated 
Afghanistan and influenced Buddhistic sculp- 
ture in Northern India, passed the great moun- 
tains and reached the most remote province 
of Asia and the confines of China. The con- 
tents of the documents thus secured are not 
apparently in themselves of any great his- 
torical or intrinsic importance—they are 
mainly what we should call “ official corre- 
spondence ” :— 
‘*Reports and orders to local officials on 
matters of administration and police, com- 
plaints, summonses, safe-conducts, and similar 
communications seem to constitute the bulk of 
the documents.” 
The most important architectural dis- 
covery made by the expedition was that 
of a Buddhist stupa at a place called 
Ak-sipil, in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Khotan. Here the walls of the court 
were found to be decorated with a rich 
series of relievo figures wrought in stucco. 
They represent Boddhas and Bodhisatvas. 
Some of the figures are of colossal size and 
bear traces of colour. While they are Indian 
in general character, their draperies show 
marked signs of Hellenic influence. The 
statues had been plastered in parts with 
gold leaf, according to the quaint custom of 
Buddhist votaries as recorded by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang at this very spot. 
The traveller returned through Asiatic 
Russia, and was thus enabled to bring such 
of his “ finds’’ as were portable safely to the 
British Museum. He bears witness to the 
progress carried with it by the Trans- 
Caspian Railway. At its terminus, Andijan, 
he found himself well in Europe for all 


Mr. Stein has spared no pains to produce 
a record of the adventures of his protracted 
journey, as well as of the antiquarian 
researches which were its main purpose, 
which may be attractive and intelligible to 
the general reader. The strange scenes he 
passed through are illustrated by a large 
number of process plates, which also serve 
to render more clear the nature of the 
objects unearthed in the buried towns and 
shrines. A well-executed map explains the 
traveller’s route, and emphasizes the addi- 
tions his companion, the surveyor Ram 
Singh, was able to make to our knowledge 
of Central Asian orography. 








Holbein’s Celebrated Picture, now called ‘ The 
Ambassadors,’ shown to be a Memorial of the 
Treaty of Nuremberg, 1532, &. By William 
Frederick Dickes. (Cassell.)—The question of 
the identity of the persons portrayed in the 
National Gallery Holbein was finally settled, to 
the satisfaction of all competent critics, by Miss 
Mary Hervey, whose exhaustive discussion of 
the subject was published in 1900. Miss 
Hervey’s volume is never mentioned from cover 
to cover of this new book. The accepted inter- 
pretation is not combated ; it is never mentioned, 
except in a preliminary appeal to the Trustees 
and Director of the National Gallery to ignore 
the statement on the ‘‘ supposititious parchment 
label,” as Mr. Dickes chooses to call it, which 
Miss Hervey presented to the Gallery as one 
piece of evidence, among many, for the 
recognition of Jean de Dinteville and Georges 
de Selve. Some guileless readers, it is to be 
feared, may fall into the trap set for them, and 
imagine that Mr. Dickes has made the first 
serious attempt to identify the portraits and 
explain the symbolism of the picture. More 
critical students will soon be put on their 
guard by his inaccuracy in quoting names, 
places, and titles, and will resent his easy 
fashion of dismissing as a forgery any detail in 
the picture which does not suit his theory. 
Those who are already familiar with the other 
side of the question will notice how many pieces 
of evidence he passes over in silence, and how 
many flaws there are in an interpretation which 
a careless reader may accept as plausible. 

Mr. Dickes attempts to prove that the so- 
called ‘‘ambassadors” are the brothers Otto 
Henry and Philip, Counts Palatine; that the 
picture commemorates the Treaty of Nurem- 
berg, and that it was painted, not in England, 
but in the Palatinate. There is no evidence 
that Holbein left England in 1533. Mr. 
Dickes can only allege, in support of a visit to 
Basle in that year, a drawing (undated) which 
has always been regarded as a design for a 
pageant in honour of Anne Boleyn’s state entry 
into London, and a picture of the ‘ Wheel of 
Fortune,’ dated 1533, which is not in the Duke 
of Westminster's collection, but at Chatsworth, 
and is a certain work of Hans Schiufelein, 
whose monogram and shovel are still visible 
under the false monogram of Holbein. This 
picture, moreover, does not contain the arms of 
Basle, but those of the Nuremberg families 
Tucher and Von Holtzing. Mr. Dickes was 
probably misled by the inaccurate description 
in the catalogue of the Old Masters’ Exhibition 
of 1878. The picture has recently been repro- 
duced, under the right attribution, in Mr. 
Strong’s ‘ Masterpieces in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s Collection.’ 

A piece of evidence for ‘The Ambassadors ’ 
having been painted in England, which Mr. 
Dickes ignores, is the exact copy which 
it contains of the mosaic pavement in the 
sanctuary of Westminster Abbey. The sig- 
nature and date 1533 are among the alleged 
forgeries. Mr. Dickes does not, however, 
reject 1533 as the year in which the picture 








‘Bttied by more technical and fully illus- 
ted reports, have condensed his narrative 


practical purposes. 





was painted, though he prefers to take 1532 (a 
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year in no way indicated on the picture itself) 
as the date by which the ages of the sitters are 
reckoned. Even so, the ages do not tally. 
Otto Henry in 1532 was in his thirtieth, not 
his twenty-ninth year, and Philip was in his 
twenty-ninth year, whereas the “ambassador ”’ 
on the right was painted “‘ setatis suze 25.” The 
5, accordingly, has to be called a false restora- 
tion, and to be read as 8, to fit into the 
Palatinate theory. Then the Order of 
St. Michael worn by the ambassador on the 
left has to be explained away as ‘‘a fancy 
medal.” Mr. Dickes takes a single official 
representation of the badge of that order, and 
supposes that every badge worn had to conform 
precisely to that pattern. This is to judge six- 
teenth-century practice by a modern standard 
wholly inapplicable. It is clear that, within 
certain limits, any member of the order was 
free to have his St. Michael designed by any 
artist, and the attitude of the saint was just 
a matter of taste. There is no doubt whatever 
that the ambassador was a member of that 
order. 

Much is made of the conspicuous position of 
the name of Nuremberg on the globe. That, 
however, like most of the other names, was 
simply taken over from the original globe, 
made at Nuremberg by Schéner. The sig- 
nificant names are those first introduced by 
Holbein, and not to be seen on the original 
globe. Many of these are French, besides the 
inconvenient ‘‘ Polisy ” (the home of Dinteville 
in Burgundy), which has to be denounced as a 
forgery ; but there is no mention of Neuburg 
or any other place connected with the Counts 
Palatine. There is an absurd attempt to prove 
that the tassel, an ornament which occurs over 
and over again in portraits of this period, is an 
emblem hereditary in the house of Wittelsbach 
since 1155, and especially symbolical of the 
office of Erztruchsess or Archidapifer of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The tassel ought, on 
Mr. Dickes’s own showing, to be of the 
Bavarian colours, blue and white, but it is not. 
The authentic portraits reproduced in support 
of the identification of the two ‘‘ ambassadors ” 
with Otto Henry and his brother Philip are 
sufficiently fatal to Mr. Dickes’s theory ; but he 
damages his own cause still further by publish- 
ing a number of totally disconnected portraits 
by Holbein or his school and naming them after 
one of the two brothers. Any middle-aged man 
with a beard will serve. The most eccentric 
piece of art criticism in the book is the new 
attribution of Holbein’s magnificent portrait of 
Morette at Dresden (Mr. Dickes writes as if the 
long discarded title of ‘Hubert Morett, Gold- 
smith to Henry VIII.,’ were still the official 
designation of the picture). This, we are asked 
to believe, is a portrait of Otto Henry by Am- 
berger, painted after 1556! Inquiries about 
Holbein’s drawing in the same room at Dresden 
are forestalled by the assertion that this is a 
copy from the picture." 

We should like to know why Mr. Dickes 
thinks that Augsburg is ‘‘in the heart of the 
Palatinate,” and on what authority he states 
that Primaticcio ‘‘engraved after his master, 
Julio Romano, the triumph of the German 
Emperor Maximilian”; but enough has been 
pointed out concerning his methods. The 
authorities of the National Gallery will not be 
moved, we imagine, by an appeal thus sup- 
ported ; they will still endorse Miss Hervey’s 
unimpeachable demonstration that the ‘‘am- 
bassadors” really are ambassadors, and that 
their names are Jean de Dinteville, Bailly of 
Troyes, and Georges de Selve, Bishop of 
Lavaur. 

Ancient Greek Sculptors. By Helen Edith 
Legge. (Fisher Unwin.)— This little book is 
intended as an introduction to the subject, and 
is in many ways well adapted to its purpose. 
The text is clear and accurate—its accuracy is, 
indeed, guaranteed in the preface by Prof. Percy 
Gardner. As the title indicates, the methods 





followed are those of Brunn rather than 
Furtwingler; and, for beginners at least, 
there is little doubt that the choice is a wise 
one. Sufficient information is given as to the 
surroundings of Greek art, the mythical con- 
ception of the various gods, and other matters 
closely associated with Greek sculpture. The 
book is apparently intended to be used as a 
companion in visits to the great museums, or in 
connexion with galleries of casts or collections 
of photographs. Apart from such help, the 
text alone will hardly make much impression 
on the mind or the memory of the reader. It 
is to be regretted that the illustrations provided 
are not more satisfactory. In these days of cheap 
and good process blocks there is no excuse 
for such vague and blotchy representations of 
statues as the majority of the photographic 
illustrations here. A more liberal selection 
and a more efficient reproduction of photo- 
graphs would have doubled the usefulness of 
the book; if it is to be used, as the author 
wishes, for a reader in schools, it is much to be 
desired that children should make their first 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of Greek 
art in a more adequate representation. Miss 
Legge’s bias is, on the whole, towards con- 
servative views, and rightly so in a book of the 
sort; but this tendency is perhaps carried too 
far when it leads her to speak of the Olympian 
pediments after those of the Parthenon, or to 
treat the works of Pasiteles and his pupils as 
belonging to Roman times, without any hint of 
their derivation from earlier models. In the 
case of doubtful but attractive theories, such 
as Prof. Furtwiingler’s identification of the 
Lemnian Athena or Dr. Waldstein’s attribution 
of the Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo, Miss Legge 
says it would be delightful to think such 
guesses were true, but does not commit herself 
toendorsing them. Sometimes, in her desire to 
accept attractive theories, she mingles some 
that are inconsistent, as when she quotes the 
identification of the three famous female figures 
from the east pediment of the Parthenon as 
Hestia and Thalassa and Gaia. But the book 
appears to be free from any serious errors, and, 
apart from the illustrations, deserves recom- 
mendation to the class of readers for whom it 
is intended. 








*NATURE’S LAWS AND THE MAKING OF 
PICTURES,’ 


Mr. Wyte has probably by now seen the 
error of his correction of my remarks. He has, 
as was suggested last week, confused real and 
apparent size, for although he is quite right in 
sar’ g that the line UO in his diagram, which 
represents the post, is equal in length to the 
line UR, which represents the reflection, these 
are both realities, and not appearances. 
It may be that the mistake arises in his 
mind from confusing the imaginary reality 
UR with the real appearance, when these 
are two distinct things. The apparent size 
of each of these realities is measured by the 
angles they subtend to the eye at E. Now 
when E is on the line WW—i.e., when the 
eye is on the level of the water—the angles 
OEU, UER are equal ; that is to say, the object 
and its reflection would appear of equal size if 
they could be seen. But as E is raised from 
WW, the angle OEU becomes greater than 
UER—i.e., the object appears higher than its 
reflection. This increase of size is correctly 
given on the picture plane, and if Mr. Wyllie 
will take the trouble to draw his own diagram 
accurately on a sufficient scale—say with a dis- 
tance OE equal to three or four feet—he will 
find the line which represents the post on his 
picture plane appreciably larger than the line 
which represents his reflection. The mathe- 
matical proof of this is easy, but perhaps it 
will be unnecessary to trouble your readers with 
it. Further, let me suggest to Mr. Wyllie that 
the accuracy of my remarks can be tested 


empirically with the utmost ease, and jt 
the want of observation of this phenomenon jy 
nature that surprised me in one who had 
frequently had occasion to render reflections jy 
water. Of course, the question of the relatiy, 
height of object and reflection is in no yy, 
influenced by the question whether the objes 
be a perpendicular post or a sloping hill, 
Your Reviews, 








TARSUS AND THE PASS OF THE CILICIAN Gants, 


In the Atheneum of December 6th, 1M 
an account was given of our exploration 9 
the neighbourhood of Tarsus in the end of 
May, 1902, and of the chief results s0 fy 
as the ancient topography is concerned, }; 
is there pointed out that during the summe 
the Tarsians must have, to a considerably 
extent, resided on the hills which stretch from 
the main ridge of Taurus southwards to the 
neighbourhood of the city, and that the proof 
of this exists in the shape of ‘‘ considerably 
remainsabouttwelve[say ten ] milestothe north of 
the city, beside the road to the Cilician Gates” 
I asked Dr. Christie, to whose kindness anj 
scholarly interest we were so much indebted, 
to explore these remains more completely. Hy 
did so in several excursions, and I may adds 
brief indication of his results. 

What is now called Eski Tersus, “Ol 
Tarsus,” is a Turkish and medizeval series of 


ruins lying about a mile east of Kavakli ( 


small settlement and khan on the modern road 
to the Cilician Gates, sixteen kilometres from 
Tarsus). But the Roman road followed a more 
direct line to the Gates, more than a mile west 


of Kavakli; and it can be traced at intervals 


for a considerable distance, between ten and 
sixteen miles north of Tarsus, sometimes with 
its surface still in excellent preservation, paved 
with large slabs of ‘‘ marble,” or fine limestone, 
The most famous relic of the road is the trium- 
phal arch, about two miles north-west of 
Kavakli, which has been described by Langlois 
and indicated on Col. Chesney’s map. The 
arch is still in almost as great a state of perfec. 
tion as when Langlois made a sketch of it in 
1852. In an article in the Bulletin de Corres. 
Hellén., 1898, p. 234, I have suggested that this 
arch is mentioned on coins of Tarsus belonging 
to the early third century after Christ, and 
that it was known as ‘‘Quadriga,” Grecized 
under the form Kodriga or Kodreiga. It was 
built in honour of the triumphant march of 
Severus, who in a.p. 194 came south through 
the Cilician Gates along the road which is stil 
spanned by the arch, on his way to the crown 
ing victory over Pescennius Niger near Issus. 
That theory seems to be entirely confirmed by 
our explorations and by Dr. Christie’s report, 


as against Prof. Kubitschek’s very different) 


localization of the ‘‘ Kodriga”’; but this argu- 
ment is too long to enter on here. 

On the Tarsian coins it is shown that games 
were celebrated at Kodrigai (the plural imply- 
ing that the district round the arch was called 
by the name). Now, if the arch were simply 
an isolated monument on the Roman road, it 
































would be rather strange that the Tarsian game 
should be held there (a remark that applies 
equally to Prof. Kubitschek’s view). But the 
arch was not a remote monument on the road. 
Beside it, and stretching away to the west, # 
far asthe gorge in which the Cydnus flows, are 
the remains of a really large city of the Roms 
period. One would imagine that all Tarsus bad 
been transported thither, till one thinks of the 
enormous extent of the city in 
ruins of which are found wherever you 4% 
from the harbour near the sea right away 

to the hills north of the modern town, 48 

Debbas assured me). The summer-city # 


Kodrigai is now a bewildering maze of rulth 
as Dr. Christie tells me, temples, houses, tom 
sarcophagi, &c., overgrown with brushw 





and very difficult to traverse ; and great fort 
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cations extend far round the arch, which stands 
on the loftiest part of a ridge about 1,400 feet 
hove sea-level, high above the malarial plain, 
and commands a magnificent view of the entire 









lative Boijician coast and the plain, and the great 
© wy B nountain-wall of Taurus which shuts in the 
Object B i.:n on the north. 





But the remains, with their regular fortifica- 
tion on 8 great scale, cannot be taken merely as 
4 summer residence of some Tarsians. They 
form a large and strong city. Yet the evidence 
js convincing that the territory of Tarsus 
extended to the Cilician frontier; the dpoc 
KiAixwv are mentioned on its coins, and city 
gins never mention anything that does not 
pelong to the city and come within its territory. 
Therefore we cannot seek here the site of 
another Cilician city. Nor can it be the site of 
Mopsou-krene, which was a town or village or 
station subject to Tarsus and in its territory ; 
for the evidence is clear that Mopsou-krene was 
only twelve Roman miles from the Cilician 
Gates and twenty-seven from Podandos. The 
Bordeaux Itinerary, indeed, places Mopsou-krene 
twelve miles from Tarsus, which would agree 
well with the position of these ruins ; but it is 
dear that either the Itinerary has omitted a 
station between Mopsou-krene and Tarsus, or 
the number twelve is false and should be restored 
a3 twenty-two, for the distance of Mopsou- 
krene from the Gates is certified by both the 
Bordeaux and the Antonine Itinerary ; while a 
fragment of a very ancient Itinerary (*C.I.L.,’ vi. 
6076, quoted in my ‘ Historical Geogr. of Asia 
Minor,’ p. 68), together with several Byzantine 
witers, mention it as the firat station from 
Tarsus towards the Gates, or the last station in 
Cilicia, and these statements are irreconcilable 
with the position of the ruins so near Tarsus. 
The name of Tarsus has to be restored on the 
fragment. 
The ruins can only be interpreted as a sort of 
: Asccond Tarsus, not a mere summer residence of 
some Tarsians, but a permanently occupied and 
well-fortified city—a much stronger city, indeed, 
than Tarsus on the bare, level plain, devoid of 
an Acropolis (as Dion Chrysostom mentions) 
and not capable of being made a really strong 
) @city in ancient warfare. The ruins on the hills 
are evidently Roman ; and it is clear that that 
second city belongs to the Imperial time, mainly, 
and#if not entirely. It was near enough to the 
commercial city to permit of the wealthy classes 
living in the higher city and attending to their 
business regularly in the lower city. Tarsus in 
the plain occupies a bad situation for all pur- 
poses except trade and intercourse, and must 
‘Bilvays have been a depressing and enervating 
place, It occupies a situation similar to, but dis- 
tinctly worse than Perga, for the latter is placed 
oa slightly elevated plateau beside its river, 
vhile Tarsus is on the dead level plain only a 
few feet above the stream of the Cydnus. Both 
Tarsus and Perga lie in the sea plain under the 
lofty wall of Taurus on the north, which shelters 
them from, and deprives them of, the fresh 
northerly breezes. How much those breezes 
mean to an Asian city is pointed out in my 
“Impressions of Turkey,’ following the observa- 
tions of Sir C. Wilson. Now that the country 
touth of Tarsus has been allowed to relapse into 
vhat must have been its primitive condition 
ofmarsh, the atmosphere of the city is doubt- 
lg much more oppressive than it was in the 
man period, when the flow of the river was 
tegulated (as we may be sure) and the lake 
mde a port bordered by the quays of the har- 
bour city Aulai. But still Tarsus can never 
have enjoyed a healthy or invigorating atmo- 
phere, * and the love of the ancients for coun- 
tty life found ready satisfaction on the hills very 
































































*T have pointed out in ‘The Church in the Roman 
Empire’ that the same holds about Perga for the same 
mason; and a distinguished foreign scholar has denied this, 
“athe ground that in ancient times cultivation must have 

ga healthy. I can rey | reaffirm my assertion 
‘tout the whole district, owing to its situation. Things are 







near the city, and gradually led to this second 
permanent city growing up on the high plateau 
where the arch still stands. Here some at least 
of the city games were held, as we see from the 
coins; but no special name was given to the 
town except Kodrigai. It was simply and 
strictly a part of Tarsus. 

It may be conjectured from the fragments of 
statistics about the Roman road given in the 
Peutinger table that near this point stood the 
old mutatio in Monte, half-way between Tarsus 
and Mopsou-krene, which has been omitted 
from the Jerusalem Itinerary. Gradually a 
mere wayside station grow into the stately city. 
It is unfortunate that the name has been 
omitted from the Bordeaux Itinerary. The 
pilgrim must have seen and passed the city, for 
it touches the road. But such disappointments 
are the explorer’s fate. The date to which the 
fortifications belong could doubtless be deter- 
mined by careful examination. Probably they 
were made during the decay of the Roman 
Empire, or in the early Byzantine time, when 
invasions were a danger, and the city on the 
plain was a poor protection in the disorganiza- 
tion of the army. Ifthey had been built before 
the Bordeaux pilgrim in a.p. 333 made his 
journey, it may be suggested as possible that 
this was the Tarsus which he reached, twelve 
miles south of Mopsou-krene, and that he has 
not omitted a station, but has counted this 
higher city as part of the great Tarsus. There 
must, however, have been an interval of some 
miles between the outskirts of the two cities. 

Among the sarcophagi of the hill-city one was 
richly sculptured ; and this fact may in some 
degree serve to confirm the opinion which I 
have expressed in the Revue des Etudes Grecques, 
1901, p. 358, that the two largerichly sculp- 
tured marble sarcophagi of Seleuceia in Isauria 
and of Sidamaria in Lycaonia (both now in the 
museum at Constantinople) were made at Tarsus. 
Both are evidently the work of one school, and 
probably even of one hand; on both are many 
figures reproduced from old Greek models, with 
a few others which show the lateness of the 
whole. Only one inscription could be read at 
this site—a sarcophagus was dedicated by 
Teimais to her husband Marinus ; the lettering 
is of the Roman Imperial time. A rock mile- 
stone about two miles north of the arch bears a 
barely legible Greek inscription. Langlois gives 
an unintelligible copy of it. Dr. Christie pro- 
nounces it now illegible. 

Col. Massy, in a later letter, repeats and con- 
firms the account given by Dr. Christie of the 
ruins. 





Probably there is no mountain pass through 
which has streamed more of the civiliza- 
tion, the warfare, and the intercourse of the 
great nations of antiquity than through the 
Cilician Gates. The waggon -road through 
the Gates was constructed at some remote 
period. It was available for carriage traffic in 
the fifth century B.c., and this route could never 
have been made passable for wheeled vehicles 
without considerable engineering work, includ- 
ing cutting of the rocks both in the Gates 
proper and at other points. 

The northern half of the road is a natural 
path in a deep narrow cleft, which needed only 
a certain amount of improvement at some points 
in order to be a passable carriage-way ; but the 
southern half is difficult and steep, needing to 
be cut for miles through rocks and rugged gorges 
before even the smallest and hardiest of 
wheeled vehicles could be taken alongit. The 
road, then, belongs to. a period of fairly 


advanced civilization, organization, and 
engineering enterprise ; and in a paper which 
I have prepared for the Royal Geographical 


Society a brief outline will be given of the long 
process of trade rivalry and development of the 
competing water-ways which culminated in the 
construction of this great land road, and made 


governing and commercial centre of the 
country. 

When we had reached the conclusions already 
stated in the Athenewm as to the ancient con- 
dition of the country round Tarsus, we resolved 
to return through the Gates, and make an 
attempt to estimate with such accuracy as we 
could attain the length of the road from stage 
to stage as a basis for others to study its history. 
Fortunately, we found that the modern waggon- 
road has been measured by the Turkish 
engineers, and kilometre - stones erected at 
various places (in a somewhat irregular fashion) 
along it. This greatly facilitated our work, 
increased its accuracy, and made our results 
more trustworthy. Hitherto all my surveys 
had been based on dead reckoning by the pace 
of a horse, corrected to some extent by working 
by angles from some fairly measured line on the 
railways ; but such lines extended formerly only 
a comparatively short distance into the country, 
and since the German Anatolian Railway was 
built to Konia I have had no opportunity to 
survey the country, nor have I the same access 
to their surveys as I formerly enjoyed to those 
of the English Ottoman Railway. The Turkish 
measurements are, of course, not made with the 
carefulness that the railway engineers show, 
but still this measured line, reaching across 
Taurus to Nigde, far up on the central plateau, 
might, with some expenditure of time and work, 
be made extremely useful in the map of the 
eastern half of Asia Minor. 

As we drove in a native waggon along the 
road, taking the least expensive method of 
making the journey, we observed that our time 
per kilometre varied from six minutes in some 
rare cases to twelve minutes in the worst parts. 
This wide difference illustrates the uncertainty 
that must always attach to dead reckoning by 
the pace of a horse, unless great care be taken 
to keep the pace uniform; when horses are 
tired they do not get over the ground so fast as 
when they are fresh, while few riders can resist 
the temptation occasionally to quicken up to 
a gallop over a level piece of the road. It 
was easy to trace, by the test of the measured 
kilometres, the effect of that uncertainty in the 
reckoning on the map (far the best in existence) 
which was in my possession, founded mainly on 
Major Bennet’s surveys. In the first twenty- 
five miles from Tarsus the scale was slightly 
larger than in the more mountainous country ; 
and the reason, doubtless, was that the horse 
paced more rapidly on the better road. This 
we could observe by measuring on it the kilo- 
metres as indicated by the stones ; but without 
such a test the slight difference could not be 
detected. 

It would take much time and work to make 
the measured road useful in a map, partly owing 
to the omission of many kilometre-stones, and 
still more to a certain doubt which always 
remains as to the care with which any public 
work has been done in Turkey. One would be 
glad to have the measurements verified, as our 
reckoning by time threw some doubt on the 
accuracy of the stones near Tchifte-khan, in the 
northern part of the road. 

It would need a small volume to describe 
the pass fully ; and the limits of the paper 
prepared for the Royal Geographical Society 
did not permit me to touch on some of the 
interesting topics connected with it. In scenic 
character the pass, which is about seventy-five 
miles long, varies greatly. It is picturesque 
in the lower hills from about Kavakli onward. 
The glen near Muzar, thirty kilometres, and 
the parallel glen at Mazar-Oluk, thirty-eight 
kilometres, are beautiful and very charming. 
North from Sarishek the scenery becomes 
grand and alpine as we approach the main mass 
of the Taurus range, and deepens from beauty 
to gloom and awe as we reach the Gates, which 
are certainly the most striking limit between 
two countries that I have seen or heard of, with 





Tarsus the capital of Cilicia instead of Adana, 
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most of the thirty to thirty-five feet broad 
gap, and the high-piled road forming a 
shelf between the river and the western 
wall of rock. Then we emerge on a 
rather bleak upland rising steeply to the 
watershed, after crossing which we have a long 
descent of fully 1,500 ft. into the beautiful Vale 
of Podandos. Here begins the most exquisite 
and charming part of the pass, widely different 
in character from the southern half, at least 
equalling its grandeur and gloomy impressive- 
ness in some parts, and surpassing it in pic- 
turesque and varied beauty. This most splendid 
section of the pass continues as far as Tchifte- 
khan, where the meeting of the Twin Waters 
(Tchifte means Twin) is one of the most beauti- 
ful scenes I have ever beheld. Then the road 
crosses a ridge, through which the river cuts its 
way in a deep cleft, so narrow and steep that it 
looks asifone could jump acrossat the top(though 
I did not put this impression to the proof), and 
after three miles we look over the Vale of 
Loulon, or Faustinopolis, to the great Byzantine 
fortress of Loulon. In Sir Charles Wilson’s 
‘Handbook to Asia Minor’ I added to the 
description given by him of this route a state- 
ment as to the ancient names and localities. 
This requires one correction. It is there stated 
that the modern village Ulu-Kishla is to be 
regarded as the site of Faustinopolis, which was 
founded by the Emperor Marcus Aurelius in 
memory of his wife Faustina, who died on this 
journey at a village Halala. A Roman mile- 
stone, marked K—i.e., v—stands by the road 
above five miles east of Ulu-Kishla, and this 
evidence formerly seemed to me conclusive. But 
when standing on the spot, both in 1902 and, long 
previously, in 1891, it appeared certain that 
Faustinopolis must have stood half a mile or a 
mile south of the milestone, at the western end 
of the Vale of Loulon, while Ulu-Kishla has not 
been an ancient site. In my ‘ Historical Geo- 
graphy,’ p. 353, the names Halala and Loulon 
are identified as variants of one Anatolian 
original, the vowels varying, like Siblia or Sou- 
blaion and others. This identification seems to 
me now to be quite certain. There can be no 
doubt either about the Castle of Loulon on its 
lofty peak, or about the village, Halala, at its 
southern base, beside the villages Bey-Aghyl 
and Porsukh, between the peak and Faustino- 
polis (as described in the ‘Handbook ’). Herethe 
roads to Tyana and the north and to Herakleia- 
Kybistra and the west fork, and the’ lofty castle 
commands both. In the ‘Historical Geo- 
graphy’ I incautiously accepted the statement 
of the Arab historians (reported by Weil in his 
‘Geschichte der Khalifen,’ ii. 471) that the 
Castle of Loulon was called also Castle of 
Assakaliba. This is wrong. Assakaliba was 
further east, and Ibn Khordadhbeh clearly 
shows that it was different from Loulon. The 
true site and the Byzantine name of Assakaliba, 
on the heights of Taurus in a quite wonderful 
position, will be described in my paper to the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

At Ulu-Kishla ends the pass for travellers to 
the west ; at the north-western foot of Loulon 
it ends for travellers to Tyana and the north. 
Where the pass ends stood what Ibn Khordadh- 
beh calls the camp of the king of the Romans ; 
and probably the ‘‘ Long Barracks” (as Ulu- 
Kishla means in translation) must be taken as 
the medieval equivalent of the King’s Camp. 

West of the pass we identified more precisely 
the ‘strong Castle of Hirakla,” so famous in 
the Saracen wars, as Tont Kalesi, four to five 
miles west-south-west of Herakleia-Kybistra. 
This identification may be regarded as certain. 
Still further west a medizval ruin on a hill, one 
mile or more north-east of Sidirvar (called 
Sidivre by Davis and on Kiepert’s map), may 
with confidence be regarded as the Byzantine 
Castle of Sideropalos, and the Arab Sidryya. 
Sidryya and Zabarla are adjoining stations on a 
road from Borghouth (i.e., Pyrgos, now Cassaba, 
close to Karaman) to Hirakla or Eregli. Sidir- 





var and Ambararasi are the modern stations on 
that road, and Ambararasi is proved by an 
inscription which we copied in 1901 to be the 
site of Sidamaria. It remains, therefore, that 
the Arab Zabarla is the Roman Sidamaria, 
and the names agree if we suppose that Sida- 
maria was shortened to Samarya, which 
would be _ pronounced Zabarla by _ the 
Saracens. The name Sideropalos is evidently 
Greecized to suggest a meaning in Greek ; but it 
is an Anatolian local name, and the true form 
agg contained the same first element as 

ida-maria, and was something like Sidarbara, 
as we see from the modern survival Sidirvar. 

Between Zabarla and Hirakla must have lain 
the station mentioned in another Arab route 
between Borghouth and Hirakla, viz., Al- 
Maskanyn on the shore of the lake of Walia ; 
the lake is evidently Ak-Gél, a few miles west 
of Eregli. The ‘‘ cavern” Ar-Rakym, near the 
lake, is the strange hole under the mountains 
which is described in Mrs. Ramsay’s ‘ Every- 
day Life in Turkey,’ p. 165. One of the recent 
English travellers in that district, who was there 
last autumn, was much impressed with its extra- 
ordinary character. He points out, what I had 
not observed, that the present bottom seems 
not to be the original, but rather some kind of 
roof or covering that has fallen in ; and this 
corresponds with my memory of the scene. 

The situation of Augusta, a Cilician city 
founded or refounded in a.p. 20 by Tiberius, 
still is a most obscure problem. We found 
nothing to elucidate it, except negatively. The 
city must be sought either west of the road to 
the Gates, among the hills north of Pompeiopolis, 
or on the Sarus north of Adana, orin the Aleian 
Plain south of Adana. The first position seems 
highly improbable, as the hills probably be- 
longed to Pompeiopolis; moreover, the city 
shows a galley on a coin, which implies that it 
was situated on a navigable river. Imhoof, who 
doubted the attribution of this coin, quotes it 
in his latest work with no indication of doubt. 
There remain only the other two localities, 
which ought both to be examined. A position 
near the Sarus some distance above Adana, 
among the hills, is not impossible, as the river 
is broad and deep, and its course appears to be 
clear, and the declivity gentle for some distance 
above that city. If, on the other hand, Augusta 
was below Adana, its foundation would furnish 
a date for the regulation of the lower course of 
the Sarus, which is described in my forthcoming 
paper to the Royal Geographical Society. 

In col. v. of my last letter, near the foot of 
p. 765, I wrote Kutubez, in place of Turmur 
Kale. The latter is two miles nearer Mersina, 
and Anchiale is to be sought north-east of 
Turmur, towards the river Anchialeus. 

W. M. Ramsay. 








Hine-Brt Gossiy, 

Mr. Joun Murray will publish in September 
the first two volumes of a new edition of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s ‘ History of Painting in Italy.’ 
For the first edition, published in 1864, the 
public demand has gone on increasing up to the 
present time ; and in recent years second-hand 
copies of the book have commanded extraordi- 
narily high prices. The present edition has 
in a great measure the character of a new work, 
containing a good deal of material collected by 
the authors since the publication of the early 
volumes of the incomplete Italian edition. 
Before his death in 1896 Sir Joseph Crowe had 
entirely rewritten the two volumes now about 
to be republished, and had corrected and revised 
the remainder of the work. Notes have been 
added to the authors’ text by Mr. Langton 
Douglas, to whom Mr. Murray has entrusted 
the editorship of the volumes. They embody 
the results of researches made during some years’ 
residence in Italy, as well as the verified dis- 
coveries of other students. Mr. Douglas has 
been assisted in his labours by Mr. S. A. Strong. 





Mrs. MEynELt is writing a note for the 
book of Sargent reproductions which Mr. Heine. 


mann has in preparation. Representative ey. 
amples of Mr. Sargent’s work, from his earlieg, 
period to the present day, will be included, 

Rumours reached us some little while ago 
that an old frame in the National Gallery had 
been destroyed. We had not till this week 
an opportunity of inspecting it. We have noy 
done so, and find the report only too true, The 
frame in question surrounded the curious land. 
scape of a river scene attributed to Patinir, |; 
was, if our recollection of it is correct, a Piece 
of Cinquecento Venetian workmanship of ye 
unusual design with massive rosettes. It wag 
certainly of singular beauty—indeed, one of the 
most remarkable frames in the National Galle 
and of at least as great artistic interest as the 
picture it contained. The destruction is com. 
plete and, we fear, irreparable. It is to be 
hoped that the authorities at Trafalgar Square 
will instruct the policemen on duty to be on 
the look-out to prevent a recurrence of such 
incidents. 

At Messrs. Christie’s, on Thursday in last 
week, T. S. Cooper’s ‘Group of Cattle on the 
Bank of a River’ fetched 126/., and Copley’s 
‘Mrs. Mary Montagu,’ 3251. 

At Messrs. Glendining & Co.'s sale of 
July 28th and 29th the following coins and 
medals fetched high prices: Pattern Colonial 
Dollar and Half-Dollar in Copper, George IV., 
1823, 101. 15s.; Army of India Medal, with bar 
for Seetabuldee and Nagpore, 1816, 45/.; Kelat- 
i-Ghilzie 1842 Medal; Waterloo, Peninsular 
Medal, with bars for nine actions ; and Medal 
of the Campbelltown Volunteers, 1801, 17), 
each; and Silver Medal of the 17th Light 
Dragoons, 161. 

An important addition has lately been made 
to the sculpture of the Renaissance period 
in the Louvre, a Madonna by Agostino di 
Duccio (1418-98). It comes from a ‘petite 
chapelle du Beauvoisis,” where it was placed 
early in the nineteenth century by General 
de Bonniéres de Wierre, who brought it from 
Italy. Some time ago the same department 
obtained the famous bas-relief in marble from 
the Collection Rottier, representing Scipio, and 
at one time attributed to Leonardo da Vin¢i. 
Both works are now on view. 

THe Museum at Grenoble has added to its 
antiquities a remarkable Roman mosaic, dis- 
covered at Vienne ([sére), buried in a garden. 
The central medallion is illustrated with the 
classical story of Hylas, and the surface 
measurement of the whole piece, which is, un- 
fortunately, not perfect, is stated to be about 
4 metres 80 centimetres each side. Every 
effort to discover the missing fragments has 
failed, but even in its imperfect condition the 
mosaic has excited widespread interest among 
antiquaries and experts. 

Tue death is announced from Munich of 
Ernst Zais, the author of a number of valuable 
works on ceramics, notably ‘ Die Kurmainzische 
Porzellan-Manufaktur zu Hiéchst.’ He ha 
bequeathed his fine collection to the city oi 
Cologne. 
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THE WEEK. 
Covent GaRDEN.—‘ Roméo et Juliette’; Summary of tht 
Season ; Opera in English. 

Tue season at Covent Garden came to 4 
close on Tuesday evening with a brillias! 
performance of Gounod’s ‘ Roméo et Juliette, 
under the direction of Signor Mancinelli 
Madame Melba sang delightfully ; she was 
in fact, in her best form. M. Alvarez 
voice showed now and again signs of fatigut, 
though not enough to spoil his renderisg 
of the Romeo music. M. Plangon (Fret 
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[aurent), M. Gilibert (Capulet), and M. 
Seveilhac (Mercutio) contributed, as usual, 
to the success. 

The principal event of this year was un- 
doubtedly the performance, or rather per- 
formances, of the ‘Ring’ under Dr. Hans 
Richter. The revival of Verdi’s ‘ Otello’ was 
interesting, but with its strong pages are 
mixed weak ones, so that altogether it is not 
aconvincing work. Of the one novelty we 
spoke last week. M. Missa has talent, but 
the production of his one-act ‘Maguelone’ 
was not of importance. The cycles of 
the ‘Ring’ attracted large audiences, 
et in that respect the lighter operas 
of Verdi, Rossini, Gounod, and Massenet 
were not behindhand. This, however, is 
not difficult to understand. The ‘Ring’ 
draws a special public. French and Italian 
operas please the regular subscribers, just 
because they are familiar, and because 
Madame Melba, Madame Calvé, M. Alvarez, 
and other distinguished singers appear 
in them. It is, we think, a matter for 
regret that classical opera was well-nigh 
banished, and that new modern works were 
not in evidence. Of course, with a short 
season, it is difficult to render justice all 
round; still, a better attempt might be 
made. This is an old grievance, which will 
not be removed until permanent opera is 
established in London. Towards this, how- 
ever, there are stepping-stones. Last year, 
after the season of grand opera, came the 
season of the Moody-Manners company at 
Oovent Garden, and again Messrs. Frank 
Rendle and Neil Forsyth announce a 
season of five weeks. The programmes 
will include ‘ Tannhiuser,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
‘Siegfried,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Lily of 
Killarney,’ ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and the new prize opera ‘The 
Cross and the Orescent,’ by Mr. Colin Mac- 
Alpin. Last year the orchestra was not 
equal to the heavy demands made on it in 
certain works; this year the players who 
travel with the company in the provinces 
will be reinforced by about thirty members 
of the orchestra of the grand season. This 
will be a marked improvement. The prices 
of admission will again be moderate, and 
will thus make an appeal to a section of the 
public which cannot afford the high prices 
ofthe regular season. The titles of almost 
all the operas announced have a familiar 
sound; but Mr. Manners comes to London 
with his provincial repertory, and he cannot 
be expected to prepare a special series of 
operas which, if more interesting from 
an artistic point of view, would probably 
prove less attractive to the public. He 
deserves encouragement and, no doubt, 
with continued success, will put forward a 
bolder programme. 





Musical Gossiy, 


Ix the last (the 2nd July) number of Die 
usit Herr E. Schirmer publishes five letters 





Written to his father, J. W. Schirmer (Director 
of the School of Art at Carlsruhe), by Mendels- 
Sohn, which show the intimate terms of friend- 
ship which existed between the two artists. His 
son regrets that these five letters are all that 
temains of a long correspondence between the 
years 1835, when the two men first met, and 


Pat when Mendelssohn died. Schirmer died 


1863. The letters are not actually stated 


(UM 


to be published for the first time, but Herr 
Schirmer’s introductory remarks imply it. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Briefe,’ edited by Paul and 
Prof. Dr. Carl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, how- 
ever, contains a portion of the second (the one 
dated November 21st, 1838) of these five letters, 
The opening lines are wanting, but their omission 
is indicated in the usual manner. Then in the 
portion given there are slight differences of 
reading. These are small matters. But the 
concluding portions of the two versions (the one 
in the ‘ Briefe,’ the other in Die Musik) of the 
letter differ in toto / 


Miss Maup McCartsy, who performed 
the Brahms Violin Concerto last season 
at the Boston Symphony Concerts, has been 
re-engaged by Mr. Gericke for two con- 
certs in that city on December 18th and 
19th, and in addition will appear at Cam- 
bridge on the 17th of that month, and at Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Hartford on Janu- 
ary 11th, 16th, and 18th, 1904, respectively. She 
will again play the Brahms Concerto, also the 
Beethoven, and probably the Tschaikowsky. 
It is a pleasure to note that this young artist 
. devoting herself to music of the highest 
class. 


From Potsdam comes news of the death in 

















his seventy -first year of Gottfried Heinrich 
Bellermann, a musician and author of consider- 
able note. He was the son of Johann Fried- 
rich Bellermann, director of the Gymnasium 
‘*Zum Grauen Kloster,” who in 1847 published 
his principal work ‘Die Tonleitern und Musik- 
noten der Griechen.’ His son Gottfried was 
teacher of singing at that institution. In 1866, 
on the death of A. B. Marx, he became 
Professor of Music at the Berlin University. 
Already in 1858 he had published his valuable 
work ‘Die Mensuralnoten und Taktzeichen im 
15 und 16 Jahrhundert.’ He was also a practical 
musician, and composed many choral works: 
motets, psalms, songs, and part - songs, 4 
*‘Gesang der Geister tiber den Wassern,’ for 
chorus and orchestra, also choruses from 
Sophocles’s ‘ Ajax,’ ‘ idipus Rex,’ and ‘Cdipus 
Colonus.’ Bellermann was a contributor to the 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung from 1868 to 
1874. 

Mr. Stantey Lucas, who died yesterday week 
at his residence at South Hampstead, was a 
former Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and Secretary of the Philharmonic Society from 
the year 1861 down to the day of his death. 
He was also well known as a music publisher. 
He was born in 1832. 


WE regret to announce the death of M. Léon 
Schlésinger in Switzerland on July 19th. He 
composed songs and several opéras comiques, 
and was London correspondent of Le Ménestrel. 


A Sotemn Cantata, composed by M. Pade- 
rewski, will be performed at the commencement 
of the forthcoming season of the Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic Society. The Polish poet Casimir 
Tetmayer is author of the words. 


Guiucxk’s ‘Orphée’ was performed in the 
antique theatre of Orange recently with 
Mlle. Gerville-Réache in the title réle. On 
the following day ‘Racine’ was given with 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, and with Massenet’s 
music. There were over 12,000 spectators. 


Le Ménestrel of July 19th states that next 
October a new opera, entitled ‘ Armide,’ text 
by Jaroslav Vrchlicky, music by Anton Dvorak, 
will be produced at the Czech Theatre, Prague. 

THE Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of July 24th- 
31st states that several new streets in Paris are 
to be named after distinguished musicians, 
among whom are Verdi and Wagner. 





DRAMA 


——- 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness.— 
Vol. II. Macbeth. Revised Edition by 
Horace Howard Furness, Jun. (Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company.) 

Very nearly a generation has elapsed since 

the first two volumes were issued of what 

was then known as the ‘American Variorum 

Edition of Shakespeare.’ Edited by Dr. 

Horace Howard Furness, one of the sanest 

as well as the most brilliant of Shak- 

spearean scholars, this edition was accepted 
as definitive, and almost as final. Yet now, 
when less than a third of the task is 
accomplished, a dozen of Shakspeare’s 
plays in all having seen the light in the 
form adopted, the task of re-editing one at 
least of the early volumes has been found 
expedient—it may perhaps be said, since 
such fresh labours would not be rashly 
undertaken, indispensable. In replacing 
in the expanding row of volumes the first 
edition of ‘Macbeth’ with the second, or 
rather in finding room for the two editions 
side by side, mingled reflections are inspired. 
It is wholly satisfactory to find that the first 
editor—who, in his early prefaces, owns his 
obligations to his father—is now blessed 
with a son able to facilitate and perpetuate 
his labours. Regarding closely what has 
been accomplished within a given space 
by high scholarship and indefatigable 





effort, we are justified in assuming that, 
unless too much time be spent on 
reconstituting what has been supposed to 
be accomplished, three further generations 
may suffice to bring the family labours to a 
conclusion, and in hoping that the strain of 
intellectual competency, continued through 
three descents, may be prolonged through 
as many more. Counting losses and gains, 
one feels disposed, in imitation of Robinson 
Crusoe, to begin, under ‘‘evil’’ and ‘‘good,” 
a debtor - and -creditor account of the 
position, as :— 


EVIL. Goop. 
Thirty years’ labours have But the editor is stillalive, 
been spent, and twelve and energetic at an age 


when men prepare to rest 


volumes of the Variorum 
from their labour. 


Edition are all that we 
possess. 


There is no conceivable 
possibility that any one who 
greeted with hope the 
appearance of the first 
volume in 1873 will be able 
to handle or gaze upon 
the last volume — say the 
fortieth. 


And so forth. Meantime, the commonplace 
lessons of the futility of human ambition 
and the emptiness of the dream of finality 
are taught afresh. It has been discovered 
of late that every age requires its own 
translation of Homer. The same is true 
of almost all classic writers, Rabelais being 
the only great master who has met with 
a translator not likely to be replaced. 
Even more true is it that there is no 
finality as regards Shakspeare, successive 
editions of whose works appear, enjoy “a 
little brief authority,” and are dismissed. 
It is nowise to the purpose to say that the 
ideal form for to-day, even, cannot be found 
in the editions that issue in a full-flowing 
stream from the press. 

In respect of bulk, the later ‘ Macbeth’ is 
some eighty odd pages, or nearly one-sixth, 


But recruits are enlisted in 
the service, and the work 
that the grandsire has con- 
templated the grandson will 
continue; and the world, if 
not the individual, will be 
the richer for the labour. 





longer than the earlier. As, however, 
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compression or excision has been exercised 
in many portions of the volume—notably in 
the reprint of D’Avenant’s ‘ Macbeth’—the 
amount of space saved for the additional 
notes, which constitute the chief feature of 
the new volume, is considerable. 

In the main the preliminary matter is the 
same. A couple of pages of forewords, 
divided between the two editors, are supplied, 
and indicate the causes and nature of the 
changes that have been made and the 
reasons for revision. For the first time 
the exact orthography, punctuation, and use 

. of capital letters and italics are followed. 
In the 1873 edition the orthography is 
modernized, 

When the hurlyburly ’s done, 

When the battle ’s lost and won, 
being given where the new volume correctly 
reads :— 

When the Hurley-burley ’s done, 

When the Battaile’s lost, and wonne. 
For a popular edition the earlier text 
is well enough. Similar alterations have 
been adopted in the ‘Cambridge Shake- 
speare’ (second edition, 1892), which has 
long been regarded as authoritative. In 
such cases, however, modernization leads 
to abuses. A well-known heresy, adopted 
by Dr. Furness himself in his edition of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ is fostered by the 
habit of successive editors of printing 
‘‘rhyme”’ where Shakspeare wrote, and the 
First Folio reads, ‘‘rime.” By the scholar 
the practice now adopted by Mr. Furness of 
following the exact text of the First Folio, 
and appending in the shape of foot- 
notes such emendations or alterations of 
subsequent editors as merit attention 
or preservation, is the only one to be 
tolerated. 

When we come to the notes we find a 
change even more important and far- 
reaching. ‘These are altered and enlarged 
until the work itself becomes other than it 
was. Not only have quotations from the 
‘New English Dictionary’—so far as it 
has advanced—replaced old and imperfect 
etymological conjecture, but also the entire 
body of criticism of the last thirty years has 
been laid under contribution. 

The description in the first edition of the 
scene of the opening action, ‘‘A desert 
place,” disappears from the second. An 
astounding note of Seymour is retained to 
the effect that 
‘*the witches seem to be introduced for no 
other purpose than to tell us they are to meet 
again ; and as I cannot discover any advantage 
resulting from such anticipation, but, on the 
contrary, think it injurious, I conclude the scene 
is not genuine.” 

The italics are our own. In this notable 
utterance Shakspearean comment, often 
trivial enough, seems to have sunk to the 
depth of ineptitude. It is satisfactory and 
scarcely surprising to find that the later 
notes of Prof. Dowden and those of 
recent critics, including the second editor, 
are both more valuable and more 
interesting than those of earlier com- 
mentators, with a few brilliant exceptions. 
Examples of the kind of addition due to 
Mr. Horace Howard Furness, Jun., are 
found under the entry of ‘The Three 
Witches’ and under ‘ Hurley-burley,’ and 
in very many subsequent passages. Under 
‘Hurley-burley’ the information supplied 





is from the ‘N.E.D.’ The instances we 
advance were taken from the opening 
pages. They are representative, however, 
and if we dip deeper into the volume we 
find the same level maintained. 


It is, of course, necessary in a variorum 
edition to present all shades of opinion, and 
there is no justification for anger at the 
tenth transmission of futile suggestion and 
ridiculous emendation. As a rule the new 
comments are worthy of attention. As a 
«ee of enlightened criticism the reader 
should study what is taken (pp. 413 
et seq.) from Mr. J. C. Carr’s ‘ Lord and 
Lady Macbeth’ on the attitude towards 
Duncan of both before the action of the 
drama has begun. Without accepting all 
Mr. Carr’s conclusions, it is pleasant to 
contrast such virile and thoughtful utter- 
ances with the attempts of critics of 
reputation at needless and indefensible 
expurgation of the text. Among noteworthy 
additions are an index and a reproduction, 
‘‘for the sake of the costume,” of a plate 
from Rowe’s edition of 1709 of the scene in 
which Macbeth, in a full-bottomed wig and 
a dress of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, contemplates the procession of 
Scottish kings who 


Come like shadowes, so depart. 








Brmatic Gossiy. 


‘Tne Soornine System,’ a one-act play by 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, produced on Thursday 
as a lever de rideau at the Garrick, is clearly a 
dramatization of Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘ The System 
of Dr. Tarr and Professor Fether.’ It reaches 
England through ‘Le Systéme du Docteur 
Goudron et du Professeur Plume,’ now or 
recently running in Paris at the Grand Guignol. 
The scene is a private madhouse, in which the 
inmates overmaster and imprison the proprietor 
and guards, and assume their duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Tis evening witnesses at the Adelphi the 
promised adaptation of ‘ David Copperfield,’ the 
cast of which has already been announced. 
The title finally selected is ‘Em’ly.’ ‘ Little 
Em'ly’ was the title of Halliday’s rendering of 
the same story, first given at the Olympic 
October 9th, 1869, and revived at the Adelphi 
October 30th, 1875, with Lydia Foote as the 
heroine and Sam Emery as Peggotty. 


Dvurine his forthcoming country tour Mr. 
Edward Terry will produce an adaptation of 
‘La Maison,’ a three-act work of M. Georges 
Mitchell, first seen at the Odéon on Novem- 
ber 27th, 1901. 


‘Ricwarp Lovetace,” a drama by Mr. 
Laurence Irving, which has already been seen 
in America, was produced on Monday by 
Mr. Gerald Laurence at the Theatre Royal, 
Worthing. In the cast were Miss Mabel 
Hocking, Mr. Charles Dodsworth, and Mr. 
Lionel Belmore, 


TuE prolonged tenure of the New Theatre by 
Mrs. Patrick Campbel! finished on Thursday 
night, and the house, like many other 
West-End theatres, is closed. Mrs. Camp- 
bell has begun a country tour, and will 
reappear in London during the autumn in a 
new play. 

‘Tue Fioop Tine’ is the title of the new 
** melo-farce,” as Mr. Raleigh, the author, calls 
it, which will serve for the beginning of the 
autumn season at Drury Lane. Among the 


scenes will be a reproduction of Mr. Frith’s 
picture ‘ The Railway Station.’ 





‘Hep Up,’ a dramatic version, in four 
by Bret Harte and Mr. E. Pemberton, of ‘§noy. 
bound at Hagle’s,’ is being sent on a short county 
tour by Mr. Arthur Bourchier with a compan 
from the Garrick Theatre. ’ 


‘Litrte Mary’ is the title definitely assigned 
the new play of Mr. J. M. Barrie in which ¥; 
John Hare will appear next month at Wynd. 
ham’s Theatre. 


Miss Fay Davis will create before long in 
America the part of Julie Le Breton in a 
adaptation of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s nove 
‘Lady Rose’s Daughter.’ 


A copyRicHt performance of Mr. Richar) 
Harding Davis’s ‘ Ransom’s Folly’ has been 
given at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


‘Pretty Pecey,’ a comedy by Francs 
A. Mathews, which has been played jp 
America, is likely to be given in London, with 
Miss Grace George and Mr. Robert Loraine jp 
the principal characters, those of Peg Woffing. 
ton and David Garrick. 


Mr. Lewis WALLER seems to have obtained 
possession of the Imperial Theatre, at which 
he will appear in ‘ Beaucaire’ in November at 
the close of his country tour. His first novelty 
will, it is expected, consist of Mr. John David. 
son’s new rendering of ‘ Ruy Blas.’ 


Mapame Résane will return to London in 
October and appear in the ‘ Gioconda’ of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, in ‘Madame de Lavalette,’ and in 
a revival of ‘Madame Sans-Géne.’ 


Mite, CHartorre WIeExE, the Swedish artist 
whose pantomime was one of the attractions at 
the Coronet in 1900, will be seen in the autumn 
in America in ‘La Main’ and other of her 
pieces. 

Tue Grand Theatre, Islington, reopens this 
evening with the Lyceum version of ‘ The Dead 
Heart.’ 


Mr. Henry ARTHUR JONES’s comedy ‘ White. 
washing Julia’ is to be played through the 
country with Miss Winifred Jones, the author’ 
daughter, in the part of the heroine, first taken 
by Miss Violet Vanbrugh. 


Tue forthcoming season of German plays, 
under Herren Hans Andresen and Ma 
Behrend, will begin on October 31st at the 
Royalty Theatre. 


‘A Gotpen Sitence’ is the name definitely 
chosen for the play of Mr. Haddon Chambers in 
prospect at the Garrick. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the 
pest gardening journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of 
science, because each finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.” 
Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 1900. 
“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an 
historical publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is 
honoured by the possession of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to 
is to furnish our own country with a journal as admirably conducted.” 
Le Semaine Horticole, February 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and 
the most generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, September, 1898. 
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“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.” 
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Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d. ; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READER 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Ercuta Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SE 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- 
place—Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick | 
Barbarossa’s Adventures —Thomas & Becket — Benyowszky’s | 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— | 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. | 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword | 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell's Daughters—Grace Darling’s 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


Aldme Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 








POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ | 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions—Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ”’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing —Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


| 
| 
| 


Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes ’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





LECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking”—Apple 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak" 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honeg 


man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street’— 
Fool’s paradise— Man of Ghent.” 
PHILOLOGY. 


Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderfil 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal. 
cule” Incorrect— Derivation of Argon—“ At that "—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire— Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard —Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent —Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial Chim 
—Oollege of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 
Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummd 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambat 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Illuw 
trations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
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“Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant”—“Beati possidentes”— 
“Bos locutus est’’—“Cane Decane, canis ”—“ Civis Romantt 
sum ”—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis’—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit; 
salva res est” —“Exceptio probat regulam”—* Fiat experi 
mentum in corpore vili”—‘“‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdoagt 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunlil 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin— 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


‘“* The pioneers in their own particular class.”— Westminster Gazette. 


EIGHTH EDITION. NOW READY. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


Edited by SCOTT MONCRIEFF PENNEY, M.A. Remodelled and thoroughly Revised. 
With 57 Maps and Plans. 590 pages (thin paper). Crown 8vo, 10s. €d. 


The Text has been largely rewritten and considerably extended, and the number of the Maps and Plans has been 
The historical, archeological, and general descriptive matter has been thoroughly revised, and New Sections 


1. 
ithe Geology. Flora. and Fauna of Scotland have been added to the General Introduction. The Index-Directory, 
containing practical information regarding Hotels, Conveyances, &c., has been brought up to immediate date. The book 


1 information for Anglers, Golfers, Cyclists, and Pedestrians. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Map and 


3 Plans. 306 pages. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IRELAND. Sixth Edition. With 43 Maps and Plans. 
paper rown 8vo, 9s. 


“The very best guide to Ireland.”—Freemin’s Journal. 
“ Indispensable to the traveller in Ireland.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A COMPLETE LIST of MURRAY’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN HANDBOOKS will be sent on application, 


contains specia 


615 pages (thin 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 18, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 








Last Week’s ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 


AN ILLUSTRATRD RECORD of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

The LIFE and LETTERS of SIR GEORGE GROVE. 

CHOTA NAGPORE. The ORRERY PAPERS. L’EMPIRE LIBERAL. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Luck of Barerakes ; Conrad in Quest of his Youth; In the Morning Glow; A 
Gentleman of the South; The Episodes of Marge; The Southern Cross; The Indiscretion of 
Gladys ; A Way of his Own. 

PUBLICATIONS of the 8.P.C.K. ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

0UR LIBRARY TABLE :—John Oliver Hobbes on Imperial India; Victoria, Queen and Ruler; The 
Economic and Industrial Progress of the Century; A View of Industrialism; Two Jorrocks 
Books ; Rowlandson’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’; Ethel ; ‘The Jewish Literary Annual’; The Free 
Trade Movement and its Results; Two New Booklets; The Master of Gray and his Genealogy, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MISS HORACE SMITH ; DANIEL’S ‘DELIA,’ 1592; SALE, 

ALSo— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—South African Diamond Mines; 
Symbolic Logic ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Seals and Armour; Books on Botticelli; Mr. Whistler: Stevens’s Monument to the 
Duke of Wellington ; ‘ Nature’s Laws and the Making of Pictures’; ‘Spirals in Nature and Art’; 
Romney and the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ Index; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Donf{Giovanni’; ‘La Bohéme’; ‘ Maguelone’; Gossip; Performances Next Week, 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


A Naturalist’s Calendar; Geometry; Electricity ; 





The NUMBER for JULY 11 contains :— 


Mr. BODLEY’S BOOK on the CORONATION. 
HOBSON-JOBSON. 

PAPERS of ADMIRAL MAKTIN. 

OXFORD ESSAYS on PERSONAL IDEALISM, 
The STORY of LANCELOT. 

HOME LIFE UNDER the STUARTS. 


The NUMBER for JULY 18 contains :— 
NEW EDITIONS of LAMB 
The END of GARDINER’S| HISTORY. 
The VICTORIA HISTORY of HAMPSHIRE. 
ANNALS of the =e of ASSYRIA. 
4 MEMOIR of MAZZINI. 
The FAITH of R. I. STEVENSON. 


NEW =p! mee —Park Lane; London Roses; The Sword of Azrael; 








m Crown to Cross ; The Wrong Road; ‘The Mallison Mystery. | gHORT STORIES :—In the Guardianshi of God ; Questionable Shapes 
THBOLOGY and BALIGION The King of Folly Island; Sanguine: “ ors 
PRENCH BOOKS. FRANCISCAN LITERATURE, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Sir William Molesworth on Colonial OUR LIBRARY TABLE: —Charles James Fox; The Defence of 
Policy; The Protectionist Peril; Jacob & Guenevere ; Cape Colony for the Settler ; oye ol eae o 
ife; ‘Pocket Novels” ; 


Alexander Hume; Lessons on Country L J 
The ‘‘ Fireside” ‘Dickens; Some Sunday Essays; Gleanings in 
Church History. 


of Emerson ; Robert Wallace’s Life and Last Leaves : 


| 
e F | 
Mr. Hardy's 
‘The Well-Reloved ’ Y 


Wesley and his Preachers; The Mirror of 


Perfecticn ; te 
LIST of NEWB 7 e Hibbert commana mp = AOA BOOKS. 

Lost Parag W. E, HENLEY; “EXTRAORDINARY ”; A SONG A AINGT LOVE; The ENGLISH ORIGINAL of HAUFF'S 
BICCHU, a SCORPION ; ‘Th ¥ ° ‘The STEENFOLL’ ; AN ARTHURIAN MS.; A 
TYPOGRAPHICA aan. The POPISH PLOT’; MONUMENTA scepuare LIBRARY. BALE. 

ALso— Atso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
sai Ten agree History ; Geological Books; Societies; Meetings 
ext Wee! 


UTERARY GOSSIP. 
ms ~- 4 — Physiology and Chemistry; Anthropological Notes; 


sip. 
FINE itt :—The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends; Nature's Laws 
d@ Pictures; Hans Memlinc; Hand-made Lace; Archeological 
; ks; The Fgyptian Exhibition at Burlington come The 
MUBTEeatt § Stone ; Destruction at Canterbury ; Sales; Gos: 
C:—New Music — Handel and Additions ; “Gosslp ; 
DR Performances Next We 
AMA :—Plays Old and nev; Gossip. 


—Two Decks on Leonardo da Vinci; Prints ; Congress of 

Archeological Societies ; Notes from Rome ; Sales ; sip 

MUSIC :—‘ Manon ’—‘ Roméo et Juliette’; Gala Performance ; P Library 
Table (Schumann, From Grieg to Brahms, The pec of Oratorio, 
The Fifth String) ; Gossip; Performances Next We 

DRAMA :—Performances of the Mermaid Society ; Peg “Woffington’s 
English Début ; James Anderson and Walter Lacy ; Gossip. 





The ATHENAIUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—The Letters of Dorothy Osborne—Burns and ‘The Greek 
Anthology ’—‘ Beowulf’—Britannia on the Coinage—‘‘ Bloomers ”— 
Ground Plan of Sorbonne Church—Wbistler —- Rhinoceros in Fleet 
Street—Waterloo Survivor—Duke of Wellington—Dunstable Cours 
Leet—Servian Dynasties-f£ex of George Washington—Crashaw : a 
Recent Edition. 


QUERIES :—“ Paddy Persons ”— Wordsworth Queries - Story of Frenchy 
ig re aa Tale vA Archibald Forbes— Was Marat a Jew ?—‘ Lois 
the Witch’ — Hawkins’s ‘Instructions to Young Sportsmen ’— 
Dialectal Word for ‘‘See-saw ” — “‘ Accorder’’—“ Healen peny”: 
‘‘Ging stick ”’—Veto at Papal Elections—Griffith Jones's Portrait— 
Mineralogist and Botanist to George III. 


REPLIES :—Shakespeare’s Geography—Byroniana—The Hapsburgs as 
Fmperors — Brighton Ceurt Koll—Riming Epitaph—Lucretius— 
** Dude’’—Blythe’s ype and the Duc d’Enghien— 
“‘Overslaugh ”—‘ Le Vicaire Savoyard ’—Horne or Hearne—Spanish 
RBadge—‘“ Nothing ’’—“ menrenasre = ”—English Accentuation— 
Arms Wanted: Illegitimacy—“ Suff’’ and “Stuff ”— Blue and the 
Virgin— Author and Avenger of Evil - Skulls—“ Tory ”’—Living 
Dead—“ Nightrail and notableness ”"—Mottoes—Quarterings. 


NOTES ON BROOKS :~Chambers’s ‘ Medieval Stage '"—Bodley’s ‘Coro- 
nation of Edward the Seventh ’—‘ Cambrian Notes and Queries.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, 


The NUMBER for JULY 25 contains:— 


NOTES :—Coleridge Marginalia—Notes on Burton's ‘Anatomy "—The 
United States and St. Margaret's, Westminster — “oe cle” — 
Fielding— Formation of Clouds— O18 3 Row—I 
in ‘ Barnaby Ruige’—“ Prior to”=Before—“ A flea in the ear.” 


QU patty Pi po pager od ves Milton— Johnson's ‘Lives of the 
Poets ’—‘‘ Wa ». * Wanting ’’—Bell ae ae gene- 
pa pass,’ a 7: Cogers’ "Cheoaialn’ —Coffee made of Malt— 
Bunyan’s ‘Solomon’s ‘temple Spiritualized’ — Eneas Silvius— 
Breeches Bible—South Sea Scheme—Zola’s ‘ Kome’— Legitimacy of 
Monmouth - Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh — Black Cats— Premier 
Prudent—Peculiars—Advent of the Typewriter. 


REPLIES :—“ Kaimakam ”"—U and V: VV: Double-U—Earliest English 
Newspeper—‘‘ Cabinet’”’—Single ‘footh— Clare Market —Ancient 
lDemesne—‘“‘ I” with Small Letter - wc ie and the be Por one 
Authors of Books Wanted—‘ Welte 
Ineen Dubh— Hampden’ 3 Portrait—Grotto at Mar 
—Napier and Field Sports—Lushington—Montagu—Pell : 
Perry—Potatoes, Whisky, and Leprosy—Kurish German. 








te" Penreth” 
Lindley : 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Jewish Encyclopedia,’ Vol. 1V.—‘ Burling 
ton Magazine’ — Browne's ‘Treatise of Reformation without 
Tarying for Anie’—‘ ‘Transactions of the Glasgow Archwo- 
logical Soviety’—Harris’s ‘Alfred the Great’ — Booksellers’ 


Catalogues. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JULY 18 contains :— 


NOTES :-Sir Ferdinando Serger eeee Chantry in West Riding— 
First Fiesh-eater—‘‘ 1”? —‘ Biselavret’— Lieut.-Col. Simcoe — 
Breaking Glass at Jewish Weddings —Cures for Epilepsy and 
Thrush. 


QUERIES :—The Hapsburgs as Emperors of Germany—Venison Feast 
—Lucretius—Carnegie Libraries—Columbarium in Church Tower— 
Lambeth—Brighton Manor Court Roll -Patton: Peyton—Holbein- 
Portraits—Skeleton in Alum Rock—Christian Names and Nation- 
ality—Fiats—The Albany—“ But, should fortune fill your sail”— 
Anatomie Vivante—St. Dials—Kentish Game—‘ Ingeminate’’— 
Lord John Russell and the Alabama. 


—— reat —Birch-sap Wine—Gillygate at York—“ Folks”—Rimirg 
taph—Fasting Spittle—Origin of ‘Turnbulls—Cornish Rimes — 
Stas —Pope self-condemned for Heresy—Byroniana—River not 
flowing on Sabbath—Atkyns—*‘ The Three Ravens "—Johnson— 
Quotation— Duels of 7 pe tt “Tyre’’—Racon on Hercules — 
“ Tongue- -twisters ’’—Nightcaps—Muhammed Milton’s ‘Nativity’ 
—Orange Blossoms—‘ place ‘—Wykes Pedigree—Klopstock’s 
‘Stabat Mater ’—‘‘To mug”—The Pope and St. Bartholomew’s— 
“Uther” and ‘ Arthur’ v—hayore Precedence —Fees _ — 
searching —General Richard Hope—“ Hagioscope ”—Mot 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Wright’s ‘ Milton’—Lucas’s ‘Lamb,’ Vol. V.— 
Crawford's ‘Authorship of Arden of Feversham eae 
* Dickens ’—‘ Keliquary and Illustrated Archwologist.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN OC. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ITERARY MEN and Others.—SEVERAL 
4 COPIES of MSS. or LETTERS can be written (the Original in Ink 
4 ey by the use of our PENCARBON. There is only one PEN 
; see that you get it in our Sealed 2s. 6d. or 5s 6d. Packets, with 
aoe ll Label.—If you cannot get it from your Stationer write 
direct to the PENCARBON CO., Lixrrep, 134, London Road, Leicester. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &c.), 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,500,000, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 

The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 


And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest A pn for Delicate Constitations, 
Ladies, nts. 





HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 





And of all Newsagents. 


YUM 


.~+)-enee" 
DINNEFORD’ 8 MAGNESIA. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S NEW NOVELS, 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE, giving particulars of Books in every Department of Literature, 
sent post free on application. 
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SARAH TULDON. 6s.;A VELDT VENDETTA. 6s, § — 
A Woman Who Had Her Way. By BERTRAM MITFORD. G 
By ORME AGNUS, Author of ‘Jan Oxber,’ ‘ Zike Mouldom,’ &c. No — where he L. gh Rages 7, 1 Mitford - always tell - 
ae ; a story which engrosses and holds the reader. ut it was when writing of Inte 
étimel eee as spent oo to’ a —_— pores =. South Africa that he made his name; and it is in South Africa that he writes mo 
wholesomeness of tone, it stands high in its class, the fiction of rural life.” with surest touch. No one knows veldt life better than he, and ‘A Veldt obts 
The LLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says :—“* When Mr. Agnus writes of Sarah in | Vendetta’ is the strongest and most fascinating work of fiction which he has — 
‘her own poor home, of Sarah with ber rustic lover, or of the same shrewish maid when she d [Read nd of A 
hoodwinks the young squire, or pursues her elderly bridegroom on horseback through the one. ¥ na ¢ ugust, T 
enow, Po is the man _e — ery Ls own ——_ = A a ae 6 op eo BST SE 
of the Wessex peasant, glowing an robbing as these are w e and colour, he has no 
equal.” THE BLACKMAILER. 6s, fo 
. _ . will 
SARAH TULDON. 6s By JOHN OAKLEY, Author of ‘A Gentleman in Khaki,’ &e, mL 
The MORNING LEADER says :—‘* Sarah Tuldon should live. There is no character in ; [Ready August a, - 
soount Outten hor = a Gung $ —w as — pe egg ee aa 
. sade ul character, an er og an umour should win map riends for . 
this strikingly original book.” . id RAINBOW ISLAND. 6s. W 
TO-DAY says :—‘‘ ‘Sarah Tuldon’ is worthy to rank with Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Tess Wats 
-of the a Urtorvilics,’ ong she is certainly as fine and human a tion of hood as By LOUIS TRACY. 1 
ponies bin oe . A story of adventure somewhat similar in character to Charles Reade’s T 
HUGH BROTHERTON CURATE 6 ‘Foul Play.’ One of the most enthralling tales of the kind written for many an 
J ° S./a day, and displays Mr. Tracy in quite a new light, for the literary flavour of D 
By FRANCES HOME. and the merit of the story are altogether exceptional. [Ready August 14, in 
Intensely interesting as a story, and intensely powerful as a soul study, - 
Since ‘The Scarlet Letter’ and ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland’ no story THE TRIFLER. 6s, Ba 
with a clergyman as central figure has been half as powerful. The most 
terrible picture of the Drink-Mania which has been penned for many years. By ARCHIBALD EYRE, CO 
The BOOK TRADE says:—‘‘‘ The Trifler’ is a book such as Anthony Hope might E 
A GIRL OF IDEAS have written. It has the brilliant dialogue and brightness that made ‘The Dolly Dia- 
. 6s. 7 aly famous, and has withal a story of intense and dramatic interest running Th 
through it.” invi 
By ANNIE FLINT. Et 
This is a very unusual novel, detailing the business career of a girl whose BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OUT OF THE HURLY-BURLY,’ ~— 
imagination is her only capital. Few critics will fail to discern the element King 
-of clever satire underlying the story, and the book will be universally com- IN HAPPY HOLLOW. 6s, ae 
amended for its brightness, vivacity, and novelty. By MAX ADELER. may 
The DAILY EXPRESS says :—‘‘ Max Adeler, no less evergreen than Mark Twain, has Gt 
COUNT ZARKA. 6s. just given us a new ‘ Out of the Hurly-Burly,’ entitled ‘In Happy Hollow.’ The delicious, — 
Sir WM MAGNAY. B a es is F > wg as of old, and the book gves with the familiar ripple of laughter, U 
ng a mes in a roar. 
By ir e 2 » Bart., The GLASGOW HERALD sbays:—‘‘The veteran humourist is as keen in jest and Th 
Author of ‘Red Chancellor,’ ‘Man of the Hour,’ &c. melting in sentiment as in the halcyon days of the ‘ Hurly-Burly.’” otF 





A stirring romance, positively bristling with adventures, and wildly 


exciting. ON BEHALF OF THE FIRM. 67 7 











P NOVELIST OR STATESMAN FIRST ? By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
A PRINCE OF SINNERS 6 The DAILY MAIL eays :—‘“‘ Mr. Drummond has certainly nothing to learn in narrative fos 
: . ae SOUEEN eee ‘Mr. Dr ites d i tory-teller b H book keeps th " 
| e y says :—‘‘ Mr. Drummond is a story-teller born. is new book keeps the h 
paceman alee the SEASON AE RAED ca Me, Drommond ta imag, BS 
} The GLAS says :—‘*Mr. Drummond bas a powerful imagination, 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. ‘On Behalf of the Firm’ is altogether a stirring story, full of genuine excitement and an 
The NEW YORK KVENING POST says :—“ Seldom has a book had such a send-off | Cleverly calculated surprises. _ 
as bw meng ye tariff ee must Rr give se _ yy Oppenheim’s new — 
novel, ‘ Prince of Sinners.’ There is no evidence to show that Mr. Chamberlain consulted y bs J 
Mr. Oppenheim before the latter set pen to paper; but it seems timely that the aspiring THE LEGITIMATE AND LOOKED FoR SUCCESSOR TO M 
hero = = — Ss =F aon who thinks that the salvation of the English working IN HIS STEPS. 
man is along the line of tariff protection against America.” Ww 
The NEW YORK TIMES says :—“ ‘A Prince of Sinners’ may mark the rise of a new THE REFORMER. 3s. 6d. aie 
echoed. the novel of Pesteative duties on manufactured articles imported into England. In Foes 
ess than a month after the appearance of the book the English Ministry begins to discourse 
«no palieiien Othe” PP 8 y beg i By CHAS. M. SHELDON, fe 





a Author of ‘ In His Steps,’ ‘ His Brother’s Keeper,’ &c, 

THE SPY COMP ANY 6 Mr. Sheldon has set out to show what Christ would do, were He alive 
® 8. to-day, to remedy the crying wrong of the poor and of their housing in great oo 

By A. C. GUNTER. cities. A terrible indictment of Capital that has no conscience, of 





, The WEEKL Y DISPA TCH says :—“ The novel is more full of go, of excitement, and 
-. ccling “ie. Bane a written since he set everybody talking about THE QUEEN REGENT. 3s. 6d. U 
THE HISTORIC ISLAND. By BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL. 





VANITY FAIR says:—‘The novel is an excellent piece of story-telling, full of __ 7 

ST. HE LE NA, 6s vita'ity and vivid imagining.” : cle 
° TO-DAY says:—‘‘A pretty and fanciful story of adventure, well written, and is app 

By E. L, JACKSON, peopled with many charming characters.” = 


insane A 





The history of the island from its discovery to the present date, 


place thet has ever teen weitten.2 3 most complete and accurate history of the THE FAIRY BED MAKE R. 3s. 6d. ™ 

















YD’S NEWS says :—‘‘The author’s style j llent, and h - 
ful amount of iafesmetion ; athagethvar thie aupheuiin Meateaned entuane tn sat oS sums er By GEORGE ROWE. P U 
attractive and readable books we have taken up for a long time.” A story of rollicking fun, such as Mr. Anstey might have written. 
7 
ss LEC 
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